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This work is the most satisfactory ever published.” outlook, an unbiased attitude can make it.” 
_ The Springfield Republican ; ‘ An authoritative and Detroit Free Press: ‘The greatest Jewish undertaking 
indispensable work.’’ since the publication of the Talmud.”’ 


The Jewish Encyclopedia 


After three years of'research and labor by the editors and collaborators, who now include more than 400 scholars and specialists 
he gn _ ah and after an sore as financial outlay 
: the first of the 12 volumes of the great Jewish Encyclopedia 
Estimated cos. $600,000 has been-published and is now Y. 12 Superroyal 8vo Volumes 
Over 30,000 Topics The Encyclopedia embraces the complete and accurate § 8,000 Pages, 
2,000 Illustrations record of the Jewish people from the time of Abraham down | Over 400 Collaborators 
Th Editorial to the present day, including the History, Religion, Literature, Y fH 
ree Boards and Customs of the Jews. It is being prepared by over 400 § 3500 Years of History 
collaborators including three Editorial Boards, made up of 
over 50 illustrious men of learning, representing the United States, the British Empire, Russia, Germany, France, Austria, etc. 

















A Few of the Valuable and Interesting Features of the First Volume 


Superroyal octavo, 725 pages. 250 illustrations, including many antique and quaint illustrations from the medieval literature of the Jews; pictures of 
ey ogues, oe maps, etc., and including aD gen of Amulets from the Smithsonian Institution, Washington, printed in tint ; a facsimile repro- 

uction of a fragment of the Ahaba Rabba presented by Prof. Schechter, of Cambridge University, and obtained from the Geniza at Cairo, Egypt ; a 
lithographic plate in color of the Animals of the Bible, prepared by William Frank, under the direction of Prof. Theodore Gill, LL.D., Smit isonian 
Institution, Washington, and a lithographic plate of the Ark of the Law. 


VOLUME ONE WELCOMED WITH EXTRAORDINARY PRAISE 


The Jewish Spectator, New Orleans, says: “It is a storehouse of knowledge. It fills the most san- 
guine anticipation. ... A fit companion to the Bible and the Talmud. ... A living monument of the 
_ genius and learning of this century.” 

Chicago Record-Herald; ‘Tt will appeal hardly less Boston Transcript: ‘‘ Facts concerning Jews and Ju- 
to Christian students than to Jewish readers. Never before | daism in the new world are for the first time adequately pre- 
has any oe publication represented in a more signal manner | sented.’ 

gehe sympathy and fellowship of modern scholarship. San Francisco Chronicle: “It has been prepared in 
‘ The Outlook, New York: ‘Not only a great but a | 4 broad spirit, which makes it appeal to readers of the Bible.”’ 
timely book.” Philadelphia Times: ‘The frst systematic attempt 


Pittsburg Commercial Gazette: ‘The complete- | t explain the Jew. In thes here of theology it is likely to 
“mess and correctness of the present volume are matters for | Prove most useful and valuable. 














marvel.’ Buffalo Eapress: “An undertaking worthy of this 
The Interior, Chicago: ‘The spirit in which the work | 98°, of great enterprise and of specialization.’ 
is:done is at once liberal and devout.” Philadelphia Record: ‘ Will hold a unique place in 
Lhe Presbyterian, Philadelphia; ‘It is valuable and | the literature of the world.” 
comprehensive. . . . Calculated to remove much prejudice.” The News-Tribune, Duluth: ‘It is a book to instruct 
eld Union, Springfield, Mass: ‘Most com- and interest all peoples. . . . The literary surprise of the era.” 
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of theology. . . . The first volume is t raphical] rfect.’’ 
Detroit News-Tribune: ‘One of the most valuable og Vas ta oe 
and remarkable additions to the literature of the present time.” | . The Jewish Ledger: — “he undertaking is the most 
gigantic that has ever been contemvlated in the history of Ju- 
The Cleveland World: ‘One of the most notable | daism. The magnitude and magmitivence of the work can only 
works of the times.” be inferred by the splendor of Vol. * ”’ 





WwW Wi ° Every Literary Digest Reader May Secure This 
A $600,000 or k ithin Reach of Al Colossal Work on the Easy Payment Plan... 
We have arranged to enable every Literary Dicest reader to add one of the greatest reference works in all the world’s literature 
> his library. The Jewish Encyclopedia can-be purchased on the in- 
lment payment plan by those of our readers who do not find it conve- 
nient to pay cash. 
VOLUME I. NOW READY Sign and return the blank opposite, 
and upon 1] 0 wi we 
DELIVERED FOR $6 DOWN Will send you Volume L. The re- 
maining volumes will be publ at from twoto four volumes per year, and you 
can them by paying $6 for each volume as issued. 


ADD THIS PRICELESS AND ENDURING TREASURE TO YOUR LIBRARY AT ONCE 
FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, NEW YORK. 

















ORDER BLANK FOR THE JEWISH ENCYCLOPEDIA 
Funk & WAGNALLS Company, Puss., New York. 

Gentlemen :- -1 herewith subscribe for the entire Jewish ia (12 
vol and 1 $6 for which you are to send me Volume 1 rs 2 
to send you $6 when you notify me that each of the remaining eleven vol- 
umes is ready. It is understood that the volumes will be issued at the rate 
of from two to four volumes a year. 
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“ A great deal in a little space.”—The Press 
“THE FOUR- 
TRACK SERIES” 


This is the title of a series of books of travel 
and education issued by, the Passenger Depart- 
ment of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL & 
HUDSON RIVER KAILROAD. 


These small books are filled with information 
regarding the best modes of travel and the 
education that can best be obtained by travel. 

They relate specifically to the great resorts of 
America—to trips to the islands of the sea and 
around the world. 

They also contain numerous illustrations and 
new and accurate maps of the country described 








A copy of the 40-page Illustrated Catalogue 
of the “ Four-Track Series” will be sent free, 
post-paid, upon receipt of postage stamp by 
George H. Daniels, General Passenger Agent, 
New York Central and Hudson - “ag r Railroad, 
Grand Central Station, New York 











PAN-AMERICAN ROUTE 





THE MOST CHARMING INLAND 


WATER TRIP ON THE AMERI- 
CAN CONTINENT. 


BY DAYLIGHT ey Soom 


, New Yor 





Leave New York 8:40 A.M., albany 8:30 M u. Sunday e excepted. 





‘* PULL OF BRILLIANT PASSAGES 
PACKED WITH REMARKABLE INCIDENTS”’ 


“. . . Itis full of brilliant passages ; it is packed 
with a succession of remarkable incidents; it 
shows an imagination as warm and vigorous as 
Eugene Sue’s. . ."—San Francisco Chronicle. 


Thulstrup IHlustrated Edition 


Tarry Thou 
Till I Come 


‘The great figures who pass across the stage 
constitute an ever-changihg panorama of enthral 
ling interest. It is one of those productions that 
can be picked up at any time and in almost any 
place, and rivet the attention of the reader.’’— 
Shejjield (England) Telegraph. 


‘*For beauty of description the book is un- 
equaled. All through the story there are pauses 
in which there are jewels of thoughts introduced; 
scintillations from Salathiel’s philosophy of life * 
—Minneapolis Journal, 


“The pages are crowded with adventure, an 
ever-moving panorama that pictures the many 
eolored life of that ancient world "—The Ep- 
worth Herald, Chicago. 


‘“ This book is, by all means, the most striking 
publication oftheyear. The story is grand, in- 
spiring. and superb. The graphic and clear de- 
scription of the death-struggle of the Jewish 
veople against the power and majesty of Rome 
1as been never so clearly and so faithfully told 
elsewhere.""— The Home Advocate, Philadelphia. 


20 Full-Page Drawings by T. de Thulstrup, including 
a Beautiful Frontispiece in Colors. 
12mo, Cloth, 622 Pages. Cover Design by George 
Wharton Edwards. Price, $1.40 net. 
Postage 19 cts. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Pubs., 
30 Lafayette Pl., New York. 

















First Folio 
Shakespeare 


A facsimile of the — folio edition, with an in- 
troduction by J. O. HatLLiweLtt PHILLIPS, the 
celebrated English Sceoteaten and biographer of 
Shakespeare. This is the only facsimile edition 
of the famous First Folio Edition of Shakespeare’s 
Works which was published in 1623. 


The Sun, New York, says: “‘This book will 
prove a boon to the Shakespearian scholar.” 
8vo, Cloth, over 1,o00 pp. $2.50 


Funk & ——— Co., Publishers, New York 
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MR. IRVING AND MISS TERRY IN “KING LEAR” 


hand a few slightly damaged sets. For all practical purposes these 
sets are as good as new. Occasionally a leaf is slightly soiled, or a 
binding a little rubbed. To close out these few remaining sets we offer 
them, as long as they last, to Dicest readers at the bare cost of making 
and handling. The coupon below will bring you a set for examina- 


; After the closing of our Shakespeare Club we find that we have on 
: tion. You do not buy until you see the books. 
WN 


INTERNATIONAL EDITION 


text is founded on the best authority. The introductions to each play, the notes, 
analyses, and glossaries are full and scholarly. The life of Shakespeare and the 
history of the older English drama are probably the best ever written, One volume is 
given to a complete Topical Index of Shakespeare. 


a 

; Richard Grant White has made of this a complete Shakespearian Library. ‘The 

; This limited edition in thirteen volumes, bound in half-leather and in cloth with 
gilt tops, has been sold for $21 to $25 a set. D1Gest readers can now secure one of the 
slightly marred sets at the low price of $15 for the half-leather and $12 for 
the cloth binding. ‘This is an exceptional book bargain. Books are sent on ap- 
proval, and may be returned if not satisfactory. We pay expressage. 

“In all essential respects the best edition of Shakespear e¢ ever published oxi 

—ATLANTIC Monthy 


A Souvenir 
Portfolio, 


consisting of four 





large photogravure 
reproductions of 


Celebrated 
Paintings 


pertaining to the 
plays of Shake- 


speare and made 
especially for fram- 
ing will be sent 
FREE 





with this edition. 
These plates are 
such as would sell 
in the art stores 
for about $6 per 
set. 





Size of volume, 7% x 5% inches—more than one inch thick. 





THE UNIVERSITY SOCIETY, 78 Fifth Avenue, New York. About One-Half 


Gentlemen: Please send me on approval, prepaid, a set of the IN- Subscription Price. 
TERNATIONAL SHAKESPEARE in half leather and PORT- 
FOLIO OF ART PLATES for framing. If satisfactory I agree to We Pay Expressage. 
pay $1 within 5 days and $1 per month thervafter for 14 months; if 
not satisfactory 1 agree to return them within 5 days. No Risk Incurred. 
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In ordering cloth, change 14 months to 11 months. 78 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
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— 7 Of the Special Limited Edition of 1,000 numbered sets of this sumptuous work recently offered 
‘ to Lirerary Digest readers there are 
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Wie ||" AND SAVE $42.50! ONLY 77 SETS LEFT—these will be SENT ON APPROVAL WITHOUT CHARGE 
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: — F ~~ upon receipt of your name and address on the coupon below. Literary Digest readers who 
~y this Special Club for the remaining sets secure the advantage of a discount of $42.50 from the regular price of the work which is 

9D If after examination the work is satisfactory send us $5 and pay the balance in 20 monthly subscription payments of only 
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PER MONTH. 
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Twenty-five Royal Octavo Volumes, Bound in Rich Red Buckram, 


Gilt tops, etc., and containing 3,340 illustrations 


“a y. . . . . . 2 : 
The Novels of Scott will furnish entertainment to many generations ; nor is there likely to be any race of men so fastidious 
as to require anything more amusing, or so grave as to scorn all delight from this kind of composition.” 


LORD JOHN RUSSELL. 


A Royal Gift with Enjoyment for a Lifetime 


Please note that this edition is of the same sheets as the rare edition now being sold at $3,500 per set! 


a seem, WATCHWEEL EDITION s WAVERLEY NOVELS 


By SIR WALTER SCOTT 


The most epmpinens edition of the Waverley Novels, consisting of twenty-five super-royal octavo volumes, printed 
in large clear type on heavy plate paper, bound in rich red buckram, with cover designs in colors, titles, etc., 
stamped in gold, and containing three thousand three hundred and forty pictures drawn by forty-four artists of 

renown. Delivered to you for your inspection without the cost to you of a single cent. 


THE PRIDE AND DELIGHT OF EVERY TRUE BOOK LOVER 


The superb ‘‘ Watchweel Edition’ is one of those choice works which the owner will point out as one of 

the most valuable accessious to his library. The volumes are 1014 inches long, 7 inches wide, and 15¢ inches 
} mn J thick, and are durably bound in rich red buckram, designs in black and yellow, and titles, etc.,stamped on 
backs in gold, gilt tops, ete. . 


EXQUISITE PICTURES SCRUPULOUSLY FAITHFUL TO THE TEXT 
Never before have the séenes and characters of these Novels been so vividly and exquisitely portrayed by 
illustrations. There are 8,340 pictures drawn by 44 of the best artists abroad. The illustrations show a 
scrupulous fidelity to the text of the stories. Every buckle, scar, or other detail mentioned in the story is 
faithfully shown in the picture. The drawings represent several different styles of art, exhibiting 
strength or delicacy of treatment as the occasion reauires. 


A 


: A SPLENDID WEDDING OR BIRTHDAY GIFT 

The Watchweel Edition constitutes a matchless gift of elegance and enduring value. Such a work 
will be cherished and enjoyed for years to come. It is a classic in literature and its rich stories of ab- 
sorbing romance appeal to both young and old. Nothing could be more appropriate for a wedding or 
birthday gift than this magnificent library of choice fiction. 


EXPRESSIONS OF DELIGHT AND SATISFACTION FROM PURCHASERS OF THE FIRST SETS 


“* Superior to all Other Editions.’’ 

S. V. Wilson, Attorney at Law, Clearfield, Pa.: ‘‘The Watchweel Edition of Scott's 
Waverley Novels is the finest edition I have ever seen, Before purchasing your edition, I had 
examined various other editions. The Watchweel Edition has the finest paper, the best 
illustrations, and the best type it has been my pleasure to come across.” 





Better than the Advertisement Says. 


W. L. Kliewer, Architect, Chicago: ‘I confess most cheerfully that the edition in its 
makeup far exceeds that which I expected from your advertisement.” 


Worthy a Place Beside the Choicest Books of the Library. 


William O. Cutter, Boston, Mass.: ‘‘I have found them to be worthy of a place 
among others which J consider of the highest grade of typographical excellence, 
as well as of binding, paper, etc.”’ 


The Finest Edition Ever Seen. 


R. 8S. Steele, Department of the Interior, U. 8. Indian Service, Ponca Agency, 
White Eagle, Oklahoma: ‘* This is one of the finest sets of Scott that I have ever 
seen.”’ 


Compels Enthusiastic Praise in Its Entire Make-up. 


J. L, Allison, M.D., Swartz, La.: ‘‘ For beauty, quality of paper, and 
binding, number of illustrations, and accuracy of design, and general me- 
chanical make-up, this edition can not be surpassed.’ 


SPECIAL OFFER TO DIGEST READERS—PROMPT ACTION NECESSARY. 


Of the Special Limited Edition of 1,000 sets recently offered to LITERARY 
Digest readers, only 77 sets now remain. We willsend these remaining sets 
on approval to Lirrrary DicEst readers who sign and return the special 
coupon below. You may examine them for five days, and the inspection 
does not involve any expense on your part. I/ the books are un- 
satisfactory you may notify us, and hold the same subject to our 
order. If youdecide toadd this treasure to your library you 
may pay for the books on the easy instalment termsof $5 when 
you notify us you have decided to keep them, and the balance 

n twenty monthly subscription payments of only $2.00 each. 





SPECIAL ACCEPTANCE FORM. 


WATCHWEEL EDITION OF SCOTT’S WAVERLEY NOVELS. 


FunkK & WAGNALLS, 30Lafayette Place, New York. 

Gentlemen :—\ accept your special offer to send, without charge, on 
approval, the 25 volumes of your specia! limited Watchweel Edition of 
Scott’s Waverley Novels. Itis understood that I am free to keep and 
examine the work for 5 days after reostet, and if I do not wish the books. 
I may notify you, and hold the same subject to your order. If I desire 
to keep the Bay I agree to send you $5.00 with my letter as that 
I will keep them, and | agree to pay the balance in 20 monthly sub- 
scription payments of $2.00. 


= FUNK & WAGNALLS CO., Publishers, New York 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


A NEW PHASE OF THE LYNCHING PROBLEM. 


ITHIN the last two or three weeks eight prisoners in North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, Kentucky, and Texas have been saved from lynching by the 
courage and determination of the local sheriffs. ‘The similarity 
of these widely separated events, the active opposition of Gover- 
nor Candler, of Georgia, Governor Longino, of Mississippi, and 
ex-Governor Jones, of Alabama, against lynching, and the reso- 
lution of the Alabama Constitutional Convention, giving the 
governor power to remove any sheriff who permits one of his 
prisoners to be lynched, are all taken as “‘a most healthful indi- 
cation,” to quote the Philadelphia Press, “of the growth of a 
public opinion in the South in favor of law and order.” The 
action of the sheriffs is especially significant, adds the same pa- 
per, “as upon the sheriffs rests the enforcement of the law, and 
as their attitude reflects local sentiment more nearly than the 
governors’.” 

On Thursday of last week in Asheville, Ala., a mob of 400 men 
tried to lynch a negro who had just been sentenced to death after 
“one of the swiftest and fairest trials ever witnessed,” as the 
despatches from Asheville declare, and after a strong appeal 
from the father of the negro’s victim to let the law take its 
course. Sheriff North and twenty-eight deputies defended the 
court-house against the mob, and after considerable firing on 
both sides the mob retired with the loss of its two leaders, two 
brothers who “had been in town since Monday trying to stir up 
the trouble.” One of the brothers was killed and the other des- 
perately wounded. A driving rain helped to dampen the mob’s 
ardor, and while they were considering a second attack the pris- 
oner was hurried out by a rear door and taken safely to Birming- 
ham. In Tuscaloosa, Ala.,on August 15, Sheriff Kyle, after 
being surprised and overpowered by a mob of fifty men bent on 
lynching a negro prisoner, secured a shotgun by a ruse and drove 
the entire mob out of the jail. On the same night a mob of 300 


men tried to take a negro from the jail at Charlotte, N. C., but 
“on a show of strength by the guards,” says the press despatch, 
“they finally dispersed.” The next night a mob in Sardis, Miss., 
gathered to lynch a negro who was in jail there. Sheriff Mit- 
chell, however, had secured a company of militia from Governor 
Longino, and the company stood guard all night “ while the mob 
hooted and howled on the outside.” The despatch adds the in- 
teresting information that “this is the first time in Mississippi 
that the militia has rescued a negro from would-be lynchers,” 
and the governor, it says, “extended his congratulations to the 
company.” Sheriff Fly, of Gonzales, Texas, recently dispersed 
a similar mob who wanted to lynch a Mexican. “I value my 
honor as an officer and a man more than life itself,” he declared, 
as he stood with revolver in hand, and the mob retired. ‘“ Nerve 
staggers a mob,” says the Houston Post, commenting on the 
sheriff’s action. Sheriff J. H. Dukes, of Orangeburg, S. C., 
gave another illustration of the same spirit two or three weeks 
ago when the governor of the State, fearing that a negro in 
Sheriff Duke’s jail might be lynched, asked the sheriff if he did 
not think it would be wise to remove the prisoner to a safer 
place. The sheriff, it is reported, replied that he had the pris- 
oner in jail, and that the jail was made for the purpose of con- 
fining criminals, and he went on to say that if extreme measures 
became necessary he would promptly resort to them, and “if 
some people get hurt it will be their own fault.” When this dec- 
laration became known, the lynching talk died out. Inthe neigh- 
boring State of Georgia Sheriff Joseph Merrill, a few days before 
Sheriff Duke’s experience, faced a lynching mob with equal 
courage shown by the other officers mentioned above, and with 
equal success. In Lebanon, Ky., on Friday of last week, Officer 
Brent opened fire on a lynching mob that was battering in the 
jail doors, and the mob took to their heels before anybody 
was hit. “It is evident,” remarks the Salt Lake Hera/d, 
“that the repugnance which the calmer element in the South 
must always have felt for such atrocities has, by the frequency 
with which crimes of this nature are committed, been aroused to 
a pitch where active steps will be taken to stem the tide of bru- 
tality, which, while it shows no good effect in restraining the 
blacks, is debauching and brutalizing the whites.” 

The Southern papers give these sheriffs as much praise as the 
papers of the North. The Birmingham Age-Hera/d, for exam- 
ple, says of Sheriff Kyle, of Tuscalgosa : 


“The State of Alabama needs more Sheriff Kyles. She may 
not need sixty-five more, for she may have a few like him on 
hand, but no doubt she lacks a goodly number of such men. In 
every instance courage on the part of a sheriff has proven suffi- 
cient. ‘The members of a lynching bee have no expectation of 
encountering personal risks. ‘They are looking for excitement 
and a frolic, not for battle, and when a sheriff does his duty 
they goaway. They went away in Carroll County, Ga., and in 
Charlotte, N. C., and they dispersed themselves in our own Tus- 
caloosa County. 

“The Constitutional Convention located the trouble, when it 
practically called upon sheriffs to defend their prisoners against 
mob action. Sheriff Kyle shows how it can be done when a mob 
seizes upon a favorable occasion for mischief.and an outrage 
against, law.and*the State’g@ggood name.. Sheriff Kyle deserves 
special honor, and the law-abiding people of Tuscaloosa County 
will let a rare occasion go unimproved if they do not act up to 
their opportunity.” 


~ 
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SHOULD THE UNITED STATES INTERVENE IN 
SOUTH AMERICA? 


“THE continuation of hostilities between Venezuela and Co- 

lombia, accompanied by frequent clashes between armed 
bands and great internal disturbance in the territory affected, 
has excited some apprehension both in this country and in Eu- 
rope as to future developments among the South American re- 
publics. In Europe, the opinion is freely expressed that the 
United States meditates intervention and even territorial acqui- 
sition in South America. The Berliner Tageblatt remarks that 


Seftor Castro, President of 








Venezuela, may yet prove to 
be the rock against which the 
Monroe doctrine will be shat- 
tered. The UV ossitsche Zei- 
tung (Berlin) goes so far as 


to say that the United States 





Government has encouraged 
the present outbreak and is 
fanning the flames “in order 
to have a pretext for military 
intervention.” Some of the 
London papers take a similar 


view. Unless orderly gov- 





ernment is established on a 











— firm foundation,” observes 





PRESIDENT CASTRO, OF VENEZUELA, The Daily Graphic, “the 
Courtesy of £7 Economista /nternacional, eventual permanent inter 
New York. vention of the United States 
will become inevitable.” 

These European comments, it is said, have provoked both ir- 
ritation and amusement at Washington. ‘They show,” says the 
Washington correspondent of the Philadelphia Pudlic Ledger 
(Ind.), “that the attitude of the United States is not at all un- 
derstood in the European capitals. No one was more amused 
than the diplomatic representatives of the Central and South 
American republics. These gentlemen and their governments 
thoroughly understand the motives of the United States, and do 

















THERE SEEMS TO BE A SOUTHERN GENTLEMAN IN THE MELON PATCH. 
— The St. Paul Pioneer Press. 
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not share the fears of Europe that the Government at Washing- 
ton is dreaming of territorial acquisitions south of the Rio 
Grande.” ‘This European talk about the United States’s al- 
leged purpose to appropriate territory in Central or South Amer- 
ica,” adds the St. Louis G/ode-Democrat (Rep.), in the same 
strain, ‘‘is too foolish to demand ymuch attention in this coun- 
ry." 

At the same time, the United States Government is blamed in 
many quarters for its “dilatory policy,” and while undoubtedly 
the great majority of American papers are decidedly opposed to 
any entanglement in the South American embroglio, there are 
a few which favor aggressive action and armed intervention. 
“Under similar but less threatening conditions,” says the Chi- 
cago Chronicle (Dem.), “‘ President Cleveland acted instantly. 
He considered only his duty under the treaty. President Mc 
Kinley seems to be much afraid that he will be suspected of sin- 
ister designs if he acts in like manner. He does not seem to 
understand that there is far greater danger not only of misun- 
derstanding, but of actual collision, in delay than in prompt and 
decisive action.” ‘The New York /ourna/ (Dem.) declares: 

“Our Government has not shown a sense of its responsibilities 
in this South American trouble. With sixty or seventy modern 
ships to call upon, it has not one within a thousand miles of the 
Isthmus of Panama, altho we are now a Caribbean power, and 
one of our greatest naval stations is on the edge of the West 
Indies. And when we do finally make a belated move to fulfil 
our treaty obligations as the guardians of the neutrality of the 
Isthmus, we send two toy gunboats, one in the Atlantic and one 
in the Pacific, each capable, on a pinch, of putting ashore a land- 
ing party of perhaps fifty men. 

‘We must do something more than that if we are to make good 
our claim to the leadership of the Western hemisphere.” 

The New York //era/d (Ind.) says: 

“It is a surgical operation that is called for, not remedial 
measures ; the time for them will come when the root of the evil 
has been extirpated. 

“A nation of eighty millions of people can not allow their su- 
premacy on the American continent to be endangered without 
lifting a hand. Their economic and political interests must be 
defended, whether closet diplomatists like it or not. A halt 
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—The New York Herald, 


—The Philadelphia Inquirer. 


NEW YORK POLITICAL SITUATION IN CARTOON, 


must be called to the high-handed brigandage that, if unsup- 
pressed, is fraught with a menace to the United States.” 

The St. Paul Dispatch (Rep.) goes a step farther, and declares 
its belief that South America will be the field of “our next ex- 
pansion.” ‘It is foreign to the scheme of things,” it says, “that 
a people so indolent, so unprogressive, so incapable of govern- 
ment as the Latins of South and Central America should be per- 
mitted to retain occupation of a land so rich, so fertile, so ca- 
pable of wealth production as is the southern continent.” It is 
the ‘manifest destiny,” thinks 7he Dispatch, “of this nation, as 
the foremost of the expanding Anglo-Saxon peoples, to possess 
the Western hemisphere.” 


TRADE-UNION CONTRACTS IN THE STEEL 
STRIKE. 


AS interesting problem in trade-union ethics, and one that 

has aroused wide discussion in the press, is raised by the 
refusal of the South Chicago steel-workers to respond to Presi- 
dent Shaffer’s strike order, on the ground that it would involve 
a breach of contract with their employers. The South Chicago 
lodges of the Amalgamated Association, in a resolution making 
public their decision, declare that “owing to the existing con- 
tract between our lodges and the Illinois Steel Company we are 
justified in standing by our contracts,” adding that “owing to a 
ruling of President Garland in 1897—that the association never 
broke an agreement—we do not wish to bring the Amalgamated 
Association into disrepute with our employers, all labor organi- 
zations, or the general public by breaking a contract at this 
time.” The contract in question was one providing that there 
shall be no change in wages, hours, or conditions of employ- 
ment without one side or the other giving three months’ notice. 
A similar contract existed in the mills at Joliet and Bay View, 
Milwaukee, and the men in these cities at first took the same 


position as the South Chicago workers, but later reversed their 
decision as the result of a visit from National Secretary Tighe. 

The course of the Joliet and Milwaukee workers in going out 
on strike, in spite of their contracts, is almost universally con- 
demned in severe terms by the daily papers. “If their view 
prevails,” remarks the Boston /ourna/, “a contract which em- 
ployers may make with men who are members of a union is bind- 
ing onone side only. The employers are held by it, but the men 
may break it without scruple when their union directs them to.” 
“The example set by the men of South Chicago is a most im- 
pressive one,” adds the Chicago Chronicle ; “it stands for com- 
mon sense and common honesty as against violence, irresponsi- 
bility, and mischief. In deciding to consult their own interests 
and to observe their contract obligations they have placed them- 
selves upon a much higher plane than that occupied by Mr. 
Shaffer or any of his representatives.” 

The New York Commercial Advertiser thinks that the union- 
ists who did break their contracts have struck a serious blow at 
the whole principle of labor organization, and it adds: 


“What now will be the practical results of their action? It 
undoubtedly will encourage those who are now on strike to con- 
tinue the struggle, when if there had been no defection among 
the Western lodges theirenthusiasm would have been dampened. 
In this way the contest is likely to be prolonged for a greater 
length of time than seemed probable at the outset of the week. 
But it means a very much worse position for the Amalgamated 
Association when they are forced, as inevitably ‘they must, to 
settle on the corporation’s terms, Any proposition to take the 
men back in a body as union men will be out of the question. 
The companies would reply that a promise or agreement with a 
labor-union is worthless, and nobody could gainsay the assertion, 
The men would have to come back as individuals with their 
wages fixed by individual contract, or they would not come back 
at all. Had the employees of the Joliet mills possessed the moral 
courage, not to say good sense, of their associates at South Chi- 
cago, the labor organization in the Illinois steel-mills would not 
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only have remained, but would have strengthened itself by ac- 
quiring a stronger claim on the confidence of the company offi- 
cials. There is no stopping-point now short of the utter exter- 
mination of the Amalgamated Association, and Shaffer has made 
this issue the clearer by casting out of the union all those who 
are not willing to violate their wage contracts.” 


As the reversal of the decision of the Joliet and Milwaukee 
workers was brought about by the visit of National Secretary 
Tighe, the arguments that he used are of considerable interest, 
especially in view of the fact that his position is undoubtedly 
that of the strikers, and probably represents also the attitude of 
President Shaffer. In anaccountof his Western mission printed 
in the New York Sun, he is quoted as saying: 


“The Chicago men hesitated to come out because of the con- 
tract which existed between the Federal Steel Company and the 
Amalgamated Association. When I reached there and held a 
meeting of the men, I found a good many held to the belief that 
they were bound to keep the contract with the company in spite 
of the fact that the company had declared that it would not 
henceforth recognize the Amalgamated Association, which was 
a party to that contract. 

“TI told them that the United States Steel Corporation had de- 
clared it would not recognize the union which had made the 
agreement. There could not possibly be a contract in force, for 
one of the parties to the contract denied the existence of the 
ne 

“I informed them that the creator of a contract was always 
greater than the contract itself, and that their vow to the Amal- 
gamated Association was far more to be observed than a later 
agreement. 

“T asked them, if they had a contract to furnish projectiles for 
two years to the English Government, and if during that time 
the United States should engage in war with Great Britain, 
whether they would consider the contract with the foreign gov- 
ernment superior to loyalty and duty to their country. I said 
that in one case they would be furnishing ammunition to the 
enemy to destroy, bombard, and devastate the land of their birth 
or adoption. 

“I claimed that it was a parallel case with our present fight. 
The United States Steel Corporation has waged war, is now 
bombarding our strongholds, and is trying to crush our organi- 
zation. I told them, and told them forcibly, that they were fur- 
nishing the ammunition to assist in the destruction of the body 
to which they gave their solemn allegiance.” F 


The question of incorporation for labor organizations has be- 
come a prominent one, on account of the present controversy. 
As voluntary associations of workingmen, the trade-unions have 
been without standiny in court, and could neither sue or be sued. 
“It is very possible that one outcome of the strike,” observes the 
Washington 7zmes, “will be that the question of recognition of 
the great labor-unions by industria! corporations will turn upon 
the willingness of the former to assume legal responsibility for 
their actions by becoming incorporated bodies.” President 
Shaffer, when approached on this subject, replied that he had 
not given it consideration. “I will say this,” he added; ‘the 
Amalgamated will consider incorporation after the scale agree- 
ments have been signed. We are ready to do what is right, but 
we do not propose to become entangled in any legal meshes.” 





A Renaissance of Highway Robbery.—The stage- 
coach robber used to be considered a purely Western product, 
and is so far the relic of a bygone age that one would hardly 
have expected him to outlive the nineteenth century. Yet he 
turned up again recently, “holding up” coaches in the Adiron- 
dacks and California on the same day, terrorizing the passen- 
gers, and filling his pockets with the jewelry and money of his 
victims. The Baltimore Sm moralizes on the subject as follows: 

“It is not, to be assumed that there is anything admirable in 
the highwayman who holds up a stage-coach. He may be hand- 
some and debonair; he may sometimes spare the ladies’ purses 
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while compelling the frightened male passengers to part with 
their wealth. He may appear to impressionable persons to be a 
fascinating fellow—perhaps the scion of some good family gone 
wrong—but for all that he ought to dangle at rope’s end just as 
soon as the law will premit. It is true that the highwayman 
does very little injury to the public when his operations are com- 
pared with the gigantic schemes to swindle by which the unwary 
are continually victimized. Wall Street probably dips deeper 
into the pockets of the unsophisticated every year than all the 
highwaymen that ever carried on business in this country, from 
colonial days to the present time. The armies of the ‘Christian 
nations’ which recently invaded China carried away more plun- 
der than all the stage-coach robbers of history. But Wall Street 
and the armies of the ‘Christian nations’ do their looting under 
the protection of the law, whereas the highwayman is outside 
the pale of the law and must be sternly discouraged. Highway 
robbery has declined as an industry, not, perhaps, because: men 
are better than they were in the last century, but because hold- 
ing up stage-coaches is a crude and ineffective way of acquiring 
wealth. There is no use for a man to risk his neck in such peri- 
lous enterprises for the sake of a few hundred dollars when great 
fortunes are made, without breaking the statutes, by modern 
methods of ‘holding up’ the public.” 


A VICTORY FOR THE AMERICAN 
LOCOMOTIVE. 


NOTHER incident in the fight the American locomotive is 
making for supremacy over locomotives built in England 
occurred in Jamaica, a British colony, last week, with ‘‘a great 
victory ” for the American machine, as press despatches put it. 
This is the second test of the respective merits of American and 
British locomotives that has been made in Jamaica, and both 
tests have resulted thesame way. In the present test the Amer- 
ican engine “drew 126 tons over the heaviest part of the line in 
seven minutes under schedule time,” while the English locomo- 
tive (which cost twice as much) “completely failed to pull the 
same load, and when materially lightened failed to make even 


” 


regular time.” The English experts who were present, we are 
told, experienced “a great disappointment,” and the Jamaica 
government “is expected to make strong representations to the 
crown agents in London who arranged the purchases.” The 
New York Journal of Commerce says: 


“se 


The English engine-builders sent some of their experts to 
the island in June, and of course they were bound to get the nec- 
essary work out of their machines if it were possible. ‘This last 
trial has resulted like all. the others, the first of which occurred 
in April or perhaps March, in the utter discomfiture of the British 
engines, tho they cost fully twice as much as the American en- 
gines and were specially designed by an English expert for the 
work they would have to do, the leading feature of which is 
running over a very steep grade.” 


The Chicago 7rzbune remarks on the difference between 
American and British locomotives : 


“An English engine, built in 1870, has run 4,000,000 miles and 
is still in service. The managers of the road to which it belongs 
are proud of this record. In the United States a first-class pas- 
senger-engine makes from 100,000 to 110,000 miles a year, and at 
the end of twenty years is supposed to be ready for the scrap 
heap. Seemingly, Americans are more extravagant than British 
railway managers, but the former do not think they are. They 
believe their policy is the more economical one. 

“As soon as a locomotive: is put in service in this country it is 
pushed as hard as is possible in doing profitable work, on the as- 
sumption that by the time it has been driven to death there will 
be so many improvements in locomotives that it will be uneco- 
nomical to keep the old one in servéce even if it can be rebuilt. 
Thus when slaves were cheap a Cuban planter would reason that 
it was more economic to work a slave to death and buy a new one 
than to exact less labor from a slave and thus have his services 
for a longer time. 

“In England an engine is taken great care of. It is rested 
occasionally. Its life is prolonged as much as possible. Hence 
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it is that an engine can be kept in service for thirty years. The 
men at the head of American railways contend that so old an 
engine must be an expensive one because it can not do the 
cheaper work a modern engine is capable of. The American 
policy is vindicated by its results. Freight rates on American 
roads have gone down because of the fearless use of mechanical 
improvements by their managers. Freight rates in England are 
high, and do not come down. One reason is that the managers 
of English roads have false ideas of economy.” 


REFLECTIONS ON THE PENSION PAYMENTS. 


- HE preliminary report of Pension Commissioner Evans for 

the year ending June 30 last brings out the usual number 
ef protests from the daily papers against the alleged frauds that 
are perpetrated against the Government by dishonest pension- 
ers. Many papers note that more names are on the pension roll 
than were on the army roll at the end of the Civil War, and that 
our total annual military and naval expenditure ($386,000, 000) , 
of which the pension expenditure ($140,0090,000) forms a large 
part, is double the largest military expenditure of any European 
country. The New York Mail and Express also thinks that “it 
is a somewhat startling fact that, tho the Civil War is now thirty- 
six years away, the pension roll has grown in cost during the last 
four years faster than it has grown in any preceding four years.” 
The Philadelphia Record notes and comments upon some of the 
features of the report as follows: 


* The report of the commissioner of pensions shows that 997,735 
persons are on the rolls. There was a net gain of 4,206 for the 
past governmental year, after deducting losses resulting from 
death and otherwise. On June 30 there were 403,569 claims for 
an increase of pension. The fact that Commissioner Evans is- 
sued during the year 109,668 certificates, 4,000 more than were 
issued before in any one year, is at once a dismaying fact to the 
taxpayers of the country and to the carpers of the Grand Army 
of the Republic. 

“The Civil War ended thirty-six vears ago, but we are now 
paying five dollars where we paid one at the end of President 
Grant's second administration. ‘The total payments for pensions 
since July, 1865, have been $2,666,904,589. Two prices could 
have been paid out of this vast sum of money for every slave in 
the Southern States at the outset of the war, and enough left over 
to have given each slave family forty acres of land and a mule.” 


While most of the papers are commenting on the size of the 
expenditure, the Boston //erva/d remarks that the greatest evil 
ef the situation is not the cost of it in money, but “it is the cost 














UNCLE SAM: “ You can’t stir it, Tommy.” 
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in public morality, the spreading conception of government as an 
eleemosynary institution from which it is right to fileh whatever 
one can, by any false pretences that are unlikely to be exposed.” 
Most of the praise for Commissioner Evans’s administration of 
the pension office seems to come from the belief that he keeps a 
vigilant guard against such impostors, and 7/e Army and Navy 
Journal expresses the conviction that ‘‘the true old-soldier sen- 
timent of this country favors an administration of our pension 
laws so honest and exact that it will make it as difficult as pos- 
sible to secure pensions for bummers and dead-beats, the bounty- 
jumpers and the coffee-coolers of the Civil War. ‘They believe 
that our pension laws have been, if anything, too liberal, and 
they have some measure of sympathy for the taxpayers who are 
patiently bearing their burden of a pension list approaching 
$150,000, 000 a year.” 

The National Tribune, of Washington, the most prominent 
G. A. R. organ in the country, says of the report: 


“er 


lhe first thing that strikes one in reading this is that the 
veterans of the rebellion are not given the benefits of this in- 
crease of 4,206 on the pension roll, Nearly the whole went to the 
survivors—and they nearly all survive—of the Spanish war. 
They got 3,849 of the total of 4,206, or over go per cent. of the 
gain. 

“This, too, while the veterans are old, and at the critical pe- 
riods of their lives, while the Spanish war survivors and their 
widows are all young, with the greater part of their lives yet 
before them. 

“The next thought is that with all these hundreds of thou- 
sands of unadjudicated cases on file, with the claimants all past 
the meridian of life, and constantly growing older and needier, 
with what iron rigidity has been kept the tab on the graveyard, 
and no one admitted to the roll until some one died and made a 
place for him. Even including this extraordinary increase of 
4,206 during the past year, Mr. Evans has allowed a net increase 
to the rolls during his four years of but 4,021. As the Spanish 
war was fought in the mean time, and has so far resulted in 5,604 
additions, there are really fewer Union veterans and their wid- 
ows on the rolls than there were when he took charge. 

“This, too, at a time when the rapidly increasing infirmities 
of the Union veterans demanded a large expansion of the roll. 

“This fact is again brought out strongly in the great discrimi- 
nation of the amount paid pensioners under the old law for disa- 
bilities of service origin. In the very nature of things these in- 
valids must grow needier every year, with an increase in their 
ratings required by their increasing disabilities. Yet the pay- 
ments to this class diminished $1, 720,253 last year. 

“The fees paid pension attorneys last year aggregated $591,- 
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245, and was certainly the hardest-earned money paid any at- 
torneys in the country. 

“There were over 100,000 claimants rejected on medical 
grounds, which sufficiently explains the ghastly farce of pro- 
nouncing every week 2,000 men past sixty, and who have under- 
gone the most terrible campaigns, as‘ not incapacitated for the 
performance of manual labor.’ Was there ever anything more 
absurd! . P 

“Any one who reflects that men grow old and become more 
helpless and needy as age advances, must understand and ex- 
pect that up to a certain period there must and should be a rapid 
increase in pension expenditures, which will again suffer a rapid 
decline as the pensioners begin dying in great numbers. The 
latter period has not yet arrived, and the country should be 
deeply grateful that it has not.” 


THE FRANKO-TURKISH TIFF. 
oe friction between France and Turkey last week overa 
Constantinople quay concession to a French company was 
not regarded by the daily press at any stage of the affair as any- 
thing very serious. As the New York Evening Post says: “It 
must be admitted that it is almost impossible to get anything 
done, and especially anything paid, in Turkey without some 
breach of diplomatic amenities. While we may properly rejoice 
that our little bill was collected without the withdrawing of a 
minister, we should hardly criticize the French for taking the 
more vigorous course.” It appears from the despatches that the 
Sultan, after permitting a French company to build docks, fer- 
ries, etc., in the harbor of Constantinople, decided to buy the 
property, which he did—all except paying for it. ‘The French 
minister, M. Constans, has long been urging the Sultan either 
to pay the bill or restore the property, and last week he went so 
far as to threaten to break off diplomatic relations unless a satis- 
factory settlement was made. On Saturday it was announced 
that an imperial irade had been issued permitting the company to 
resume its dock and ferry privileges. Some of the European 
papers that are not particularly friendly to France are reported 
by cable as expressing the belief that the dock concession was an 
unprofitable investment, that M. Constans wanted the Sultan to 
pay for it instead of returning it to the company, and that the 
stockholders are greatly disappointed at the French “victory” 
over the Sultan. 
The New York 7zmes explains the claim of the French com- 
pany in more detail as follows : 


“The differences between France and the Porte are the result 
of three questions. ‘Two of these questions relate to claims upon 
Turkey by Frenchmen for advances made in the construction of 
railroads. One of the claims, with the interest, now amounts to 
about $9, 000, 000. 

“The third and most important question is that in regard to 
the Constantinople Dock and Quay Company, which was incor- 
porated about ten years ago for the purpose of constructing and 
operating quays on both shores of the Golden Horn. Everything 
about the company, except its name, is French. Frenchmen 
formed it, Frenchmen supplied the capital, and its employees are 
almost entirely French. 

“The edict which granted the right to construct quays to the 
company also conferred other valuable privileges upon it, such 
as establishing docks and a system of steam ferries and street 
railroads. With these magnificent prospects the company set to 
work. When it was almost ready to enjoy the results of its in- 
vestment it received notice that it would not be allowed to do so 
—that the Sultan intended to buy back the concession. 

“The company was powerless to demand the privileges it sup- 
posed belonged toit. All it could do was to insist that it be prop- 
erly reimbursed. It had expended about $7,000,000 in construct- 
ing quays, and asked $10,000,000 from Turkey as reimbursement. 
Two years ago the Sultan nominated a commission to negotiate 
the terms of purchase, and that is all the satisfaction the com- 
pany has up to now obtained. 

“The Sultan, in explanation of his attitude, is said to have de- 
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clared that the possession by foreigners of facilities for landing 
and embarking passengers at Constantinople would be very dan- 
gerous to the Porte. 

“Tt was announced in a despatch from Constantinople last Sun- 
day that the Sultan had agreed to raise a loan of 40,000,000f. 
[$8,000,000] with which to purchase the quays. This was appar- 
ently the arrangement he made with Ambassador Constans.” 

It appears that the Sultan found that he could not raise this 
loan as readily as he expected, and the French company is to 
resume the operation of the quays. 


PROGRESS OF THE MERIT SYSTEM. 


HE most interesting feature of the civil-service commis- 
sion’s annual report, to judge from the newspaper com- 
ment, is the fact that three-fourths of the money now paid out of 
the United States Treasury in salaries goes toemployees who are 
under the merit system. ‘To quote from the report: 


“The aggregate salaries of positions in the classified service, 
numbering about 90,000 and to be reached only through competi- 
tive examinations, approximate $75,000,000 per annum, while the 
salaries of all unclassified positions in the executive branch of 
the Government, probably numbering slightly more than 1oo,- 
000, are estimated not to exceed $30,000, 000, of which 60 per cent. 
is for the compensation of the 4,429 Presidential postmasters and 
the 72,165 postmasters of fourth-class offices.” 


Many Administration papers consider this an answer to the 
charge made in some quarters that the President does not favor 
the merit system. Says the Boston Journa/ (Rep.) : 


‘“‘In spite of the sneers of the spoilsgrabbers and the jeremiads 
of some despondent reformers, the merit system has forged right 
ahead in America. President McKinley has been accused of 
‘betraying’ the reform. ‘Before him, President Cleveland was 
accused of betraying it; before him, President Harrison. But 
the exact truth is that the reform has grown so strong in the 
hearts of the people and the practise of the Government that no 
President could betray it if he cared or dared to try. Every 
President for a long time has disappointed the earnest reformers, 
but every President has done a great deal more to promote the 
reform than he has to harm it.” 

The New York Maz/ and Express (Rep.), which is often 
spoken of as Senator Platt’s organ, thinks that the ‘‘country is 
no longer in need of the civil-service reform for which there was 
once so great a cry,” and it goes on to say: 


“The ideal public service for this country is a more or less 
elastic system, which shall escape the evils of the hard-and-fast, 
offensive bureaucracies of Russia and Germany and other coun- 
tries, on the one hand, and a spoils basis in appointments, with 
a shifting and incompetent service, on the other hand. In our 
federal republic the civil service should be representative of the 
whole country, appointments being apportioned among the 
States. A wholly classified, wholly competitive service means 
a more or less centralized and bureaucratized force, which is 
contrary to the genius of our institutions. At the same time the 
classified service may well be extended in certain directions, and 
the sense of security of the deserving employee increased. The 
civil-service commission should have added power to punish vio- 
lations of the law.” 





Eleven Thousand Boers Left.—Most of the American 
newspapers agree with Lord Kitchener that the Boer chance of 
winning the fight in South Africa is small, but they do not seem 
to indorse his opinion that the Boer resistance is unpatriotic. 
According to the London correspondent of the New York Sum, 
Lord Kitchener says “he sees the inevitable end of the insensate 
resistance, which some may consider patriotic, but which, in his 
opinion, has long since forfeited such a designation and has re- 
sulted in an unjustifiable prolongation of the war sufferings of 
the women and children.” This stubborn resistance is now 
being kept up by less than 11,000 men. As the London corre- 
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spondent of the New York 77zbune says: “It is possible to esti- 
mate with a fair degree of accuracy the strength of the Boer 
forces now remaining in the field. On July 8 Lord Kitchener 
estimated the number of fighting Boers at 13,500. Their losses 
since that date have brought the total down to something under 
11,000, and, of course, wastage in ammunition as well as in men 
is going on rapidly.” ‘The same correspondent also says that 
it is estimated that the British Government is now feeding in 
military prisons or camps of concentration about one-third of the 
entirety of the population of the two republics.” 
The Philadelphia Ledger makes this comment : 


‘With more than 200,000 British soldiers at the seat of war, it 
is now proposed to use the Kafirs and Basutos to crush the little 
Boer army of 11,000. Despite these extraordinary preparations, 
the British respect for, if not fear of, the prowess of the 11,000 
Boer fighters is such as to inspire General Kitchener to say in 
an official despatch on Tuesday that great patience is still re- 
quired. While it would be hoping against hope to expect the 
Boers to win or regain independence at this late day of the con- 
test, Lord Kitchener’s reference to the ‘obstinate resistance’ of 
the Boers, in which he can discover no‘ patriotism,’ reminds us 
that the American patriots of 1776 were similarly regarded in the 
mother country as obstinate rebels mistaking themselves for pa- 
triots. The Boers have a fighting force of about 11,000, accord- 
ing to latest advices. This is about the size of the American 
army encamped at Valley Forge in the darkest period of the 
Revolutionary War, and half of that meager force was ineffec- 
tive. The American cause seemed almost hopeless at that time. 
It is darkest, it is said, just before dawn. It was so with the 
American Revolutionists; but the problem is probably too stu- 
pendous for the brave Boers.’ 





THE BOERS AS SEEN BY WEBSTER DAVIS. 


R. WEBSTER DAVIS says that he issues his new book on 
South Africa in the hope that it may “aid in some man- 
ner in saving two little republics from destruction,” and altho 
the reports from the seat of war make it seem likely that his wish 
will meet with disappointment, that very fact lends a good deal 
of interest and value to Mr. Davis’s description of the culture and 
manners of a people whose government may soon perish from the 
earth. Mr. Davis, who was formerly mayor of Kansas City, re- 
signed his position as Assistant Secretary of the Interior in 
Washington, about a year and a half ago, to go to South Africa 
to investigate the Boer cause for himself, and his book will give 
the future historian a view of the Boer people decidedly different 
from the idea of them commonly expressed in the British peri- 
odicals. He describes the public buildings of the Boer capital as 
“magnificent,” and compares the new court building, which was 
just nearing completion when Mr. Davis was there, with the new 
Congressional Library building in Washington. The churches 
and schools, he says, were “first-class in every particular.” The 
schools ‘‘were public and private, and the churches were of all 
denominations.” The hospitals and asylums were excellent, and 
‘“‘in fact, the whole appearance of the city was equal to that of 
any city in the United States.” 
and appliances, the electric lights, gas, water-works, street-cars, 
workshops, parks and market-places ‘“‘made one feel as if he 
were in one of the prosperous cities of America.” 


The modern improvements 


More important, perhaps, are the characteristics of the people. 
Mr. Davis says: 

“I found the Boers possessing the very characteristics which 
we most admire in our own people, namely, the good nature, the 
generous spirit, the kindheartedness, the affection for their fam- 
ilies, and the frank and manly independence. : 

“During my travels throughout the two republics, meéting the 
people in the public places, in their offices, in the hotels, in their 
homes, in villages and cities, and on the farms, and mingling 
with the soldiers on the march, in the camp and on the battle- 
field, I met but few persons who could not speak the English 
language. Almost all of those who did speak it spoke it quite as 
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well as the citizens of our own country. I found them clean and 
neat in their appearance—their homes in as perfect order, as 
clean and as comfortable and as convenient as the homes of 
Americans, Sitting at their tables, attending their little dinners 
in our honor, even private dinners as well as public dinners given 
by officials of the government, we found the men and women in 
evening-dress, and when all the guests besides myself were Boers, 
yet I would not hear a single word but English spoken during 
the whole evening. I found many of them cultured and refined. 
Some of them were authors, some had written books, some had 
written poems, some had produced excellent paintings, many 
were artists, many were fine musicians, and it was indeed a very 
common thing to find in camp and on the battle-field many a 
stalwart Boer with long hair and long beard, apparently rough 
and uncouth, who surprised me by telling me that he was a 
graduate from one of the great English universities. Noticing 
their beards I asked them why so many of them wore whiskers, 
and one of them answered: ‘ We do not have time to get our hair 
cut or to be shaved, for we are busy all the time fighting for our 
lives and our homes against the savage native or the still more 
savage Britons, fighting to save our country and to save our in- 
dependence.’ And thus frequently among these brave and chiv- 
alrous men of the mountain and veldt would I be surprised so 
agreeably. And yet these are the kind of men whom the British 
press and the American sympathizing press would have us be- 
lieve are untutored savages. 

“The two leading newspapers of the Transvaal, the lo//s- 
stem, at Pretoria, and Zhe Standard and Digger's News, at 
Johannesburg, are published in the greater part in English, and 
they are bright and newsy papers, and to my mind much better 
papers than the papers of England. The fact of the matter 
is that I could get, even during those times, when the British 
cables were keeping news out of that country that was of much 
importance, more news in those papers about my own country 
than J found in the English dailies. I must commend the Boer 
papers of the ‘Transvaal for their energy and enterprise, and I do 
believe that the editorials that appeared in those papers will rank 
far above those of the London dailies and will compare very fa- 
vorably with the editorials in the columns of the best American 
newspapers.” 


TOPICS IN BRIEF. 
“HAVE you looped the loop?” will be one of the leading questions in the 
Schley inquiry.— Zhe Chicago Post. 
WITH his appetite for war, it sometimes seems a pity that the Kaiser was 
not borna Venezuelan.— Zhe Washington Star. 


THE changed tone of Colombian despatches indicate that the other side 
must have captured a telegraph-office.— 7 te Detroit News. 


THERE must bea species of mosquito inSouth America that communi- 
cates the revolutionary bacillus.—7he New York Mail and Express. 


THESE must be happy days for that obstreperous brother-in-law of Kip- 
ling’s, if he reads the literary criticisms.— 7he Chicago Record-Hera/ld. 


IF Rudyard Kipling really wants to do something for his country let him 
move up to the firing-line and read his poems to the Boers.—7he Chicago 
News. 

THE Alabama man who has been so thoughtless as to misplace his grand- 
father will not cut much of a figure at the ballot-box.—7he Washingion 

ost. 

It is reported that the leader of the Colombian revolution has been killed. 
Why not place the other man under arrest and call the thing off >—7/e 
Chicago News. 

TWENTY-FIVE births were reported to the City Health Office on Tuesday. 
Thursday the milkmen met and raised prices 50 per cent.—7he Nashville 
American. 

CAPTAIN RICHMOND PEARSON HOBSON has gone into the cotton busi- 
ness. May he have better luckin this line than he had with calicoa few 
yearsago!—7he Chicago Post. 


THE proposition to consign Statesman Bryan to the tomb with Jefferson, 
Jackson, and Tilden will be vigorously resisted, it is more than likely, by 
all four.— The Chicago Tribune. 

IF the Standard Oil Company succeeds in destroying mosquitoes, there 
will be a widespread feeling that trusts are not as black as they have been 
painted.— 7he Washington Star. 

PRESIDENT SCHWAR and President Shaffer both announce that the steel 


strike is to bea fight to the finish. While not upholding the fight, the pub- 
lic will be glad to see the finish.— 7/e S¢. Louis Globe- Democrat. 


Ir has been suggested that Sir Thomas Lipton ought to be give the free- 
dom of the city of New York. The only way toaccomplish this thoroughly 
would be to put him on the police force.— 7he Washington Star. 


J. PIFRPONT MORGAN’S proposition seems to be to allow employees of 
the steel trust to own stock provided they buy it. Possibly he would let 
the men own automobiles on the same terms.—7%e Chicago News. 
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LETTERS AND ART. 


IS KIPLING’S POWER DECLINING? 


R. KIPLING'S latest poem, ‘‘ The Lesson,” has stimulated 
anew the question as to the literary quality of his recent 
work, especially his verse. We quoted last week several stanzas 
from “The Lesson,” which, it will be seen, strikes much the 
same note as that heard in “The Absent-Minded Beggar.” A 
remark made by the Philadelphia Press concerning the “sickly 
sentiment” of the latter poem, and another by the Chicago 
Record-Herald to the effect that the former poem is ‘‘ not above 
the standard of the costermonger,” brings forth from the Har- 
tford Courant a defense of both poems, of the author and of the 
costermonger as well. Says 7he Courant: 


“Phere is a great deal in the lines we have quoted [from *‘ The 
Absent-Minded Beggar’] besides masterly simplicity. There is 
patriotism—generous, humane, wide-seeing patriotism. Under- 
neath their musical cadence and their picturesque delineation 
there throbs the living heart of a man who loves two things—his 
country and his kind; and both are worthy to be loved. A lot of 
us think that there are other things worthier of love—some of us 
even hitting upon oneself as the only object worthy of supreme 
and lasting devotion ; but those of us who dothat are not making 
poetry, not even of the costermonger standard, and certainly not 
of the Kipling standard. Then there is, in the lines quoted, 
that rare, definite, exquisite consciousness, and expression of the 
inseparable bond between a great, widespreading, historic em- 
pire and the little, obscure, faithful individuals who stand under 
this empire; who hold it up; whoin their humdrum lives are 
the vital, breathing part of it; and who, without much wider 
thought than that it is the fair, necessary, right thing to do, go 
out and undergo cold and heat, hunger and thirst, wounds and 
death, for this empire.” 


“The Absent-Minded Beggar,” 7he Courant thinks, will not 
die as long as the Anglo-Saxon race continues to be a fighting 
race, whereas “The Lesson” is for a special exigency of state 
and will pass with that exigency; but neither parodies nor ridi- 
cule can impair the “wise, loving humanity” of the one nor “the 
serious, lofty purpose” of the other. 

In Harper's Weekly (August 17) Mr. James K. Stephens ex- 
presses himself briefly and adversely concerning Mr. Kipling’s 
latest novel, ‘“‘Kim.” He writes: 


“Mr. Kipling’s decline may be said to have begun with ‘ Cap- 
tains Courageous,’ which was crude and revolting in its strength, 
lacking in grace and inspiration. For the serial rights of that 
story he received $12,000; for the serial rights of ‘Kim’ he was 
paid $25,000. It will be seen, therefore, that the highest price 
is not always paid for the expression of a man’s highest power, 
but is a matter of literary reputation. For it must be confessed 
that, sanguine as were the expectations of his most loyal ad- 
mirers, ‘Kim’ as a novel is distinctly a disappointment. It is 
the work of a finished journalist, and a fine piece of work at that, 
but as a criticism of life and as an artistic work instinct with liv- 
ing issues, it fails in the final test to convince, to persuade, to 
appeal to the imagination.” 


The London Saturday Review, which is one of the most ‘“im- 
perialistic” of English papers, has, nevertheless, no words of 
praise for “‘The Lesson.” An editorial in its pages (August 3) 
on “Mr. Kipling’s Descent,” begins as follows: 


“The first impulse of many who read Mr. Kipling’s verses 
called ‘The Lesson’ in Zhe 7imes of July 29 was, very probably, 
to thrust aside the sheet containing them with impatience and 
disgust, to dismiss the matter from their minds forthwith. Verse 
so bad and treatment of a subject of high moment so coarse, in 
combination, are enough to make the gorge rise even of those 
who possess by no means a very delicate literary stomach. If to 
any one this way of putting it seems itself to verge on what is 
coarse, let him refresh his memory with the verses and own that 
our metaphor is, by comparison, of the very essence of refine- 
ment. But this impulse, tho naturally enough, should be re- 
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pressed by those who have the opportunity of drawing attention 
to the performance and of uttering a word of warning as to the 
danger with which it is fraught.” 


This “danger” is that inasmuch as Kipling has done good 
work and has so large an audience, his voice at this time will be 


taken as that of the English people : 


“Stamped with the great hall-mark of Zhe Z7imes, Mr. Kip- 
ling’s verses go forth as the voice of the nation. That nation is 
represented as ‘a business people ’—we have only a vague notion 
as to what ‘a business people’ means—owning that it has hada 
great shaking up, that its army at the beginning of the war was 
utterly inefficient. Now that without doubt is the feeling of 
England, and the subject handled by a poet, by a poet of the 
second rank with some sense of dignity, of responsibility, might 
well have produced verse that would elevate, certainly not de 
grade. How does Mr. Kipling treat the subject? Let us give 
three variants of his catchy refrain. ‘We have had a jolly good 
lesson, and it serves us jolly well right!’: ‘We have had no end 
of a lesson; it will do us no end of good’: ‘We have had an im- 
perial lesson; it will make us an empire yet!’ ‘We are not 
cotton-spinners all,’ exclaimed Tennyson fifty years since when 
the Manchester School seemed to have too much influence in 
high politics. We do not want Manchester again, but would put 
up with that better than with the politics of the pot-house.” 





DRAMATIC CRITICISM AND ‘“* THE UNCRITI- 
CAL PUBLIC.” 
| es a series of papers entitled ‘“‘ Reminiscences of a Dramatic 
Critic,” Mr. Henry Austin Clapp, the well-known dramatic 
lecturer and late critic of the Boston Advertiser, gives some of 
his impressions of plays, playwrights, and playgoers in America 
during the past twenty years. The most striking portions of his 
first article (7he Atlantic Month/y, August) deal with the 
American dramatic critic and with the characteristics of the 
American theatergoer. Of the former he writes: 


“The value of liberty to a public critic is incalculably great ; 
the lack of it to an honest and earnest man in that vocation is 
like the lack of wholesome air to human lungs. It was years be- 
fore I fully appreciated my privilege in this kind, or realized how 
much happier was my lot than that of some of my professional 
brethren. ‘The ideally perfect dramatic critic must always be, 
even in Paris, London, and New York, a rara avis. ‘The man 
whose equipment includes a good working familiarity with the 
classic and modern languages; an intimate acquaintance with 
all English literature, and with all that is most important in other 
literatures ; a long experience with the theater; a high and var- 
ied skill in writing; honesty of purpose and complete emancipa- 
tion from mean personal prejudice; and, finally, the faculty 
inborn, and, tho highly susceptible of cultivation, never to be 
acquired, of detecting false touches in acting as the perfect ear 
detects false tones in music,—even the late brilliant, accom- 
plished, and unimpeachable Sarcey did not fill the area of that 
definition. Yet if such an Admirable Crichton existed, he would 
not be effective on the staff of a newspaper which in any way or 
at any point, for commercial or any reasons, cabined, cribbed, or 
confined him; hinting here, coaxing there, anon undertaking to 
give instructions as to his meting out of praise or blame. I have 
known many critics, and of the entire number have known but 
one whom I believed to be capable of corruption in his high 
office. They were, and are, as square a set of men as ever lived. 
But some of them were hampered and handicapped by their em- 
ployers, and came short of rendering the best service to the pub- 
lic because of counting-room pressure in favor of liberally adver- 
tising theaters, or against theaters whose patronage was less 
valuable. Sometimes it has happened, also,—tho seldom any- 
where, I suppose, and oftener in New York than Boston,—that 
among the actors there were friends or foes of editors-in-chief or 
of owners, with the shameful consequence that the critic was 
bidden to be ‘a respecter of persons,’ and at the same time in- 
structed to be crafty not to betray the secret of his partiality.” 


Such newspapers, however, are always found out, says Mr. 
Clapp, and soon lose much of their influence with their readers. 
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But the public cares very little, at best, for dramatic criticism, 
he adds, or is qualified by education or habits to weigh it: 


‘““A large majority of all the persons who read the daily jour- 
nals have not the faintest notion of comparing or distinguishing 
the values of various censures. The great body of patrons of 
the theater are, indeed, alike indifferent and, directly, impervi- 
ous to criticism of any sort; they swarm into the playhouses with 
an indiscriminating eagerness of desire, which seems as master- 
ful as the blind instinct that compels the migration of schools of 
fish; they are laws unto themselves, and find out and applaud 
what they like by the application of those laws, some of which 
have roots which run far down into our common psychic proto- 
plasm. The judicious remainder—absolutely large in numbers, 
tho comparatively few—constitute the body to which the critic 
appeals, and through which, by processes of slow filtration, he 
may hope to make some indirect impression for good upon the 
vast mass of humanity that fills the theaters night after night, 
week after week. If this statement seems cynical, the reader of 
The Atlantic is requested to consider the situation in a kindred 
matter, and to note that three-quarters of the general perusal 
of contemporary books is utterly uninfluenced by any kind of lit- 
erary criticism. The huge public which revels in the novels, for 
example, of ‘Albert Ross’ and Mrs. Mary J. Holmes knows no 
more about book notices than it knows about the Eddas. As far 
as that public is concerned, the critical journals, magazines, and 
reviews might as well be printed in Russian as in English, as 
well be published in St. Petersburg and Moscow as in New York 
and Boston.” 


PROFESSOR TRIGGS AND LITERARY VALUES. 


I ECENT classroom utterances by Oscar L. Triggs, instruc- 
tor in English in Chicago University, have come in for 
what one newspaper calls “a well-merited castigation” at the 
hands of the press of the country. His reported declaration that 
the hymns of evangelical churches are mere doggerel, inferior 
in literary excellence to the average dime novel, caused a storm 
of editorial protest. When, a few days later, he characterized 
Longfellow’s verse as trivial and unworthy of consideration, de- 
cribing it in effect as milk for babes, not meat for strong men, 
editorial disapproval, secular and religious, grew stronger. 
In a letter of explanation published in the Chicago 77zbune, 
Professor Triggs said : 


“The public should understand that a teacher in the privacy 
of his classroom may state a thing playfully, paradoxically, with 
that exaggeration that belongs to a good pedagogy, and so leave 
the class to discriminate the true and the false. A teacher is not 
required at all times to tell the truth. A class is under obliga- 
tion at all times to investigate and discover for themselves the 
truth.” 


In 7he Tribune the professor qualified somewhat his statement 
regarding hymns and his estimate of Longfellow. .He made a 
favorable exception of Cardinal Newman's hymn, “ Lead, Kindly 
Light,” and, speaking of Longfellow, he said: 


“T have looked upon literature, always, as the expression of its 
age, manners, and life. So regarding it, I look aroynd to find 
this expression in the literature of the United States. But inour 
conventional literature it is not there. Searching forthe modern 
and the democratic, as opposed to the traditional and the feudal- 
istic, there is too little in evidence. 

‘““We have been writing of things too far removed from the 
sunlight, the sweep of the prairie winds, the whirl and jar of this 
industrial age. We have had the literature of the library—of the 
dilettante—when we have needed a literature that should mark 
our roughness, bareness, and uncouthness. 

“This has come of allowing a literary New England to stand 
for the literature of America. 

“The criticism in force to-day is largely derivative from New 
England. Not content with writing the greater volume of our 
verse, the Eastern men have imposed their critical judgment 
upon the people at large. Recently there have been signs of a 
shifting of emphasis. Longfellow is losing importance, and wri- 
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ters like Riley are gaining. In Longfellow’s sense of poetry 
Riley has not written poetry so much as a new and more demo- 
cratic sense he has depicted life. In some way life has got into 
a book, with its own rhythms and accents; and the book does 
not read like a book, but is known like a person. The humani- 
zation of poetry may count for more in the twentieth century 
than does Longtfellow's poetization of humanity.” 


Professor Triggs’s explanations and qualifying statements 
have not served to turn the current of adverse criticism. Says 
the New York 77%mes's Saturday Review: 


“Anything is good that brings Longfellow up again, even silly 
remarks from the professor of English literature in the Chicago 
University. ‘There is something about his verse so clean, so 
wholesome, and so thoroughly artistic withal, that it would not 
be very risky to say that he is the most poetical as well as far 
and away the most popular poet we have thus far produeed. . 

“To be sure, his intellectual limitations prevent. his poetry 
from being entirely satisfactory to serious minds. The perfec- 
tion of his technic is best appreciated when it is not complicated 
with the question of his ideas, as, for example, in translation, of 
which he is one of the first masters in the English language, and 
quite the first in this country. But the man is to be pitied who 
can read, ‘say, ‘My Lost Youth’ or ‘The Jewish Cemetery at 
Newport,’ or the introductory sonnet to the translation of Dante, 
and find nothing in it. 

“The fact is that we are coming to require, not ‘meat,’ mean- 
ing substance, but high flavor, in our poetry. Ginger and ta- 
basco will alone titillate the jaded palate of a Triggs, it appears. 
That is Longfellow’s misfortune, but it is not he that is in fault, 
The same thing has happened in literature which Wagner 
brought to pass in mysic, that the zealots of the newer poetry 
can not taste the simpler flavors of the older. A good musician 
said, not long ago: ‘Mendelssohn is down, but he will‘come up 
again.” And the charm of Mendelssohn is curiously like the 
charm of Longfellow, the setting forth of common themes with 
flawless artistic workmanship and a never-failing mastery of 
form, and to a result of quiet beauty.” 


The New York Suz asks: 


“It was Taine, wasn't it, who decided that Tennyson couldn't 
be a great poet because Tennyson was respectable? Professor 
8s I y 
Triggs is positive that on account of the ‘environment of Puri- 
ge 
tanism Longfellow could not be a great poet.’ So Longfellow is 
pitched out of the Poet’s Corner and sent after that wretched 
Puritan, Milton. When all the American or un-American 
poets have been executed, will not Professor Triggs make short 
work of Dante? He was ‘a cultured cuss,’ a natural enemy, 
therefore, of Professor Triggs.” 


The Hartford (Conn.) 77%mes says: 


“The statement that the hymns of the Protestant churches are 
doggerel could never have been made by a man of literary cul- 
ture, even if he disapproved of the contents or ideas embodied, 
because one of the first things a literary man learns is to appre- 
ciate form independent of meaning. He may disapprove of the 
dogma, but he appreciates the embodiment, and he sympathizes 
with the old earnest belief. ‘The strongest Unitarian can appre- 
ciate the great Trinity hymn, and the man who does not see that 
‘Rock of Ages’ is a great piece of literature lacks the rudiments 
of literary sensibility.” 


The Interior (Presb.) thinks that 


“he must have curious canons of literary excellence who does 
not find in the limpid English and faultless rhythm and perfect 
rimes of many of Watt’s hymns the ‘hallmark’ of pure gold. It 
can hardly be gainsaid that William Ewart Gladstone, master of 
the languages and literature of the modern world, was a fair 
judge of literary excellence ; and he found in Toplady’s * Rock of 
Ages, cleft for me,’ asomething worthy of translation into classic 
Latin. And when ore who has seen as much cf life as did the 
aged queen of Great Britain, recently deceased, falls on sleep 
repeating, ‘My fait looks up to thee,’ there must be something 
in English hymns which touches the universal heart and satis- 
fies the common soul of the race, irrespective of learning, place, 
or years; and nothing lacking in literary excellence ever did 
that.” 
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NATIONAL TRAITS AS REFLECTED BY MUSIC. 


N ATIONALISM is easily recognized in music, but to what 

is it due, and how is it to be described? In studying the 
evolution of the art of music, is it possible to determine exactly 
what elements the various nations have severally contributed 
and what influence each has had on the complete modern product? 

‘These questions are put and answered by Prof. Hugh A. Clarke, 
of the University of Pennsylvania, in a volume of essays entitled 


.“ Highways and Byways of Music.” ‘The most interesting and 


, 


suggestive of the essays are “The Teutonic Element in Music’ 
and “ Modern Tendencies in Music.” In the first-named essay it 
is pointed out that nationalism in music is acomparatively recent 
development. During the period of the old classical school, says 
Professor Clarke, the art-music exhibited no national traits. <A 
madrigal, or a motet,,or a fugue by an Italian composer differed 
in no respect from a like composition by a German or English- 
man or Fleming. Nationalism has made its way with remark- 
able suddenness, yet it has emphasized its presence so strongly 
that now German, Italian, French, and English music differ as 
widely as, and even more widely than, the manners and moral 
qualities of these peoples. Whence these differences, and how 
are they expressed? Professor Clarke says: “In searching for 
the origin of this nationalism we must turn to the ‘folk-music’ of 
the various peoples—the popular songs and dance tunes, natural 
growths, innocent of musical learning. 

Professor Clarke proceeds to set forth the most striking char- 
acteristics of the popular musicof the various peoples, as follows: 


“To begin with the Italian, the popular music of Italy is char- 
acterized by smooth, graceful melody, by intense passion, or by 
its opposite extreme, languor. It indicates a temperament in 
which quick, strong passion is combined with a keen sense of and 
admiration for sensuous beauty, but when not moved by passion 
it is too languid for sustained effort. ‘This temperament presents 
just the right conditions to make Italy the cradle of dramatic 
music, with its rapid variations of mood, its passion and action, 
all kept within the limits of the beautiful by the ever-flowing 
stream of exquisite melody. 

“On the other hand, the Frenchman, gifted with a keen appre- 
ciation of style, always terse and delicate in his work, is as epi- 
grammatic in his music as in his literature; and it is impossible 
that a style chiefly characterized by neatness and tenderness 
should ever develop into a large art-form. ‘The grace and self- 
poised perfectness that give such a charm to a chanson or a 
genre composition of Couperin can not be stretched to cover a 
symphony. Even inoperathe indigenous French form isa series 
of delicately cut and polished jewels, strung together like beads 
on a necklace. 

“It is easier to characterize German folk-music by negatives 
than by positives. It is entirely wanting in the strenuous pas- 
sion and soft melodiousness of the Italian on the one hand, and 
the neat precision and ‘savoir-faire of the French on the other. 
It is quiet and self-contained, passion is tempered by reason, 
imagination is controlled by reflection. It is the reflex of the 
temperament of asedate, thoughtful race, given to high thinking 
and plain living; a people to whom art is as serious a matter as 
right living. German music is entirely lacking in the catchy 
quality of the brilliant French or sensuous Italian music, but 
these superficial qualities are more than compensated for’ by a 
purity and earnestness that make it haunt the memory long 
after others have lost their charm.” 


English music is a blend, a mixture of French and German 
characteristics. ‘There is aclass of English songs that has no 
counterpart anywhere, however—songs of a broad, good-humored 
joviality, rather coarse at times, but full of a quaint humor. No 
Celtic people has developed an art-music, altho no people is more 
passionately fond of music or possesses a more beautiful folk- 
music. The reason is found in “the impulsive, mercurial tem- 
perament of the Celt, easily moved, but never long constant to 
one emotion, and utterly wanting in the patience necessary for 
long-continued effort. This is just the temperament for the pro- 
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duction of melodies covering the widest range of emotion, un- 
matchable for beauty, or pathos, or gaiety, or ardor—melodies on 
which the constraint of ‘form’ would act like frost on summer 
flowers.” The Scotch genius is essentially lyrical. ‘The Scotch 
temperament is diametrically opposite to that of the Celt. The 
Scotch are intense, but reticent and self-restrained. When feel- 
ing must overflow, the outlet is the short lyric; then the habitual 
reticence reasserts itself, and there is no desire to continue the 
expression of the emotion. 

In view of these differences, Professor Clarke holds, the part 
played by the Teuton may be defined. It is the Germans who 
have raised music from the low plane of sensuous pleasure and 
given it an ethical signification. In instrumental and operatic 
music Germany is supreme, tho Italy invented the sonata, tne 
greatest of musical forms, which has given us the symphony. 

Professor Clarke believes that the German art-form is essen- 
tial to all great compositions, tho a better form may be discoy- 
ered in the future. An advocate of true nationalism in music, 
he yet objects to the dragging in of “plantation melodies,” or 
other songs for the sake of “local color.” Dvorak’s ‘“* American” 


symphony he declares to be the ‘‘ apotheosis of a minstrel show.’ 


THE POET-LAUREATE. 


R. ALFRED AUSTIN has been duly reappointed to the 

post of poet-laureate, and he has also just published a col- 

lection of various poems of a loyal character written between 

1861 and Igol, giving to tlie collection the title of ‘“ Victoria the 

Wise.” Punch (London) satirizes the reappointment in a full- 

page cartoon, and 7he Atheneum (London) thus comments on 
the new book: 

“Fate, or Lord Salisbury, played Mr. Austin a scurvy trick in 
making him poet-laureate. His inevitable failure in an inappro- 
priate task has not unnaturally led to an unreasonable disregard 
of his real achievements in other directions. For there is a real 

















RE-ENGAGED. 


ALFRED THE PARNASSIAN CIRCUS-RIDER (to Pegasus): “I’ve got the job 
again! Come up, Peggy! Houp-la!” (sings.) 
“'Tis I would be the laureate bold, 
With a butt of sherry 
To keep me merry 
And nothing to do but to pocket the gold !"— Bon Gaultier’s Ballads, 
[Mr. Alfred Austin has been duly re-appointed to the post of Poet Laureate. } 
—Punch, London 
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runnel of poetry in Mr. Austin which, tho wholly inadequate to 
fill the conduits of a patriotic celebration, yet purls pleasantly in 
green places. Properly, he is the poet of tame nature, of flowery 
borders and garden lawns. The imperial rhythms of heightened 
national feeling are not his; they only move him officially to the 
sonorous platitudes of the journalist. The sentiments of the 
present volume are irreproachable ; they have inspired nothing, 
and seem likely to make no pulse beat the faster. They have 
the literary value of a receipt for a barrel of sack. Incidentally, 
however, some verses on Florence betray Mr. Austin’s real qual- 
ity. They are somewhat artificially connected with a loyal 
theme, but they are charming. Mr. Austin knows and loves 
Florence : 


And iris gonfalons scale her walls, 
And rustic roses storm square and street ; 

In sound of her gates the cuckoo calls, 

And the slow-swaying ox-wain creaks and crawls 
’T wixt blossoming bean and beardless wheat. 


In gabled pathway and shaded porch 

Men gather and wait to acclaim “The Queen”; 
While over the wall, where the sun-rays scorch 
And the lizard is lost, the silvery torch 

Of the fig is tipped with a flame of green. 


TOLSTOY ON MODERN LITERATURE. 


A‘ intimate glimpse of Tolstoy’s personality is given in a 

recent book on “Tolstoy and His Problems” by Aylmer 
Maude, who was at one time a wealthy manufacturer in St. 
Petersburg, and who abandoned commercial life in order to de- 
vote himself to the spreading of Tolstoy’s teachings. Mr. Maude 
is now living in England, is translator of several of Tolstoy’s 
works, and was instrumental in bringing the Doukhobors from 
Russia to Canada. One of the chapters of his book, entitled 
“Talks with Tolstoy,” contains much interesting matter regard- 
ing the Russian reformer’s views of literature and kindred topics. 
Tolstoy’s informal comments on past and present literature, as 
reported by Mr. Maude, are thoroughly characteristic. Among 
contemporary English novelists, Tolstoy does not know of any 
whom he esteems more than Mrs. Humphry Ward. Sienkie- 
wicz is “always readable, but what he writes is tinged with his 
Catholicism.” Zola’s worst fault is that he “piles up mountains 
of undigested facts.” On the other hand, he is to be commended 
for his faithful delineations of the life of the common people. 
While we are all talking about. the “people,” remarked Tolstoy, 
about their rights, and about the ways of “raising” them, etc., 
here is Zola who writes of the ordinary man as he actually lives 
and works. Mr. Maude once asked Tolstoy how he accounted 
for the supreme rank among authors accorded to Shakespeare in 
Russia and elsewhere. He replied that he explained it to him- 
self by the fact that the “cultured crowd” who care for his wri- 
tings have no clear idea of the purpose and aim of life. They 
can most readily and heartily admire an author who is like them- 
selves in this respect, that is, one with no central standpoint 
from which to measure his relation toall else. Shakespeare owes 
his great reputation, in Tolstoy's opinion, to the fact that he is 
an artist of great and varied abilities ; but he owes it yet more to 
the fact that he shares with his admirers this great weakness— 
that he has not found the answer to the question, What are we 
alive for? 

Count Tolstoy finds much toadmire in the writings of many 
latter-day radicals. Of Ruskin he has a very high opinion. “I 
don’t know why you English make sucha fuss about Gladstone,” 
he once said; “you have a much greater manin Ruskin.” With 
William Morris’s definition of art as ‘the expression of man’s 


joy in his work” he was also thoroughly in harmony. Of J. 8. 
Mill’s works Tolstoy liked best the “Autobiography,” tho he 
found it “amazing that a man should have gone so far in his ex- 
perience of life, and should have put the vital question so clearly 
and so well and yet should have stopped short without finding 
the answer.” Tolstoy finds much to commend in the writings of 
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many English Socialist writers, in especial such men as Edward 
Carpenter, Henry S. Salt, Robert Blatchford, and John C. Ken- 
worthy. A great literature, he has often observed, arises when 
there is a great moral awakening. In considering, for example, 
the emancipation period, when the struggle for the abolition of 
serfdom was going on in Russia and the anti-slavery movement 
was alive in the United States, we can see how great a school 
of writers these crises produced, including such names as Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, Thoreau, Emerson, Lowell, Whittier, Longfel- 
low, William Lloyd Garrison, Theodore Parker, and others in 
America; and Dostoyevsky, Turgeneff, Herzen, Gégol, Nekra- 
soff, Nadson, and others in Russia. 

In poetry Tolstoy is hard to please. ‘To a friend who sent him 
Matthew Arnold’s poems he returned the book in a few days with 
the remark that they were very good, “ but what a pity they were 


” 


not written in prose!” Why, he asks, need men hamper the 
clear expression of their thoughts by selecting a style which 
obliges them to choose, not the words which best express their 
meaning, but those that best enable them to get the lines toscan? 
If we can say what we have to say in three words, why use five? 
Or if a word or two more will avoid the risk of being misunder- 
stood, why not add them? People have written valuable things 
in verse; but they could, in most cases, have said them better in 
prose. And how much worthless stuff has been circulated merely 
for the sake of the skill with which it was expressed ! 





REAL CHARACTERS IN FICTION. 


SUIT brought—and won—in England the other day by an 
indignant citizen against a lady novelist who had carica- 
tured him as her hero in a recent novel, furnishes a theme for 
Mr. William S. Walsh, writing in 7he Literary Era (August). 
The verdict, Mr. Walsh thinks, “seems of ominous import to that 
class of novelists who go to real life for their characters,” and 
proceeds to recall a number of instances of living people who 
have been aggrieved in the same way. One of the cases was 
that of Prof. Goldwin Smith, who appears as the Oxford professor 
in Disraeli’s “Lothair.” Mr. Walsh recalls with admiration 
Professor Smith’s mode of resenting this. He wrote to the au- 
thor as follows: 


“In your ‘Lothair’ you introduce an Oxford professor who is 
about to emigrate to America, and you describe him as a social 
parasite. 

“You well know that if you had ventured openly to'accuse me 
of any social baseness, you would have had to answer for your 
words. But when, sheltering yourself under the literary forms 
of a work of fiction, you seek to traduce with impunity the social 
character of a political opponent, your expressions can touch no 
man’s honor—they are the stingless insults of a coward.” 


Thackeray and Dickens caused frequent offense by their evi- 
dent portraitures of living people. Of one of Dickens's charac- 
ters Mr. Walsh writes as follows: 


“The grossest injury which Dickens ever inflicted on a fellow 
being was his too accurate portrait of an innocent man in his 
Squeers. That Yorkshire schoolmasters, as a rule, were cruel 
and wicked is trueenough. But the particular schoolmaster who 
was recognized and who recognized himself as the original 
Squeers seems to have been an exception to the rule. 

“It will be remembered that Dickens and his illustrator trav- 
eled together to the north of England for the purpose of collect- 
ing material for Nickleby and especially for the Dotheboys epi- 
sode. At Greta Bridge they visited a boarding-school known as 
Bowes Academy. ‘The master, William Shaw, received the 
strangers with some Aaufeur and did not as much as withdraw 
his eyes from the operation of pen-making during their interview. _ 
Phiz sketched him inthe act. Boz described the act. The per- 
sonal peculiarities of William Shaw were recognized in Squeers. 
Shaw became a butt of popular ridicule, he lost his pupils, and 
finally died of a broken heart. Yet there is abundant evidence 
to prove that he was a really excellent and kind-hearted man, 
who was made to suffer for the misdeeds of his neighbors.” 
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THUNDER-STORMS. 


ea HE following interesting facts about thunder-storms are 

from a pamphlet by Alfred F. Sims, published by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company. Mr. Sims tells us that systematic obser 
vations of thunder-storms were made in this country, under the 
direction of the Smithsonian Institution, as early as 1846. Re 
cent investigations by the Weather Bureau have established the 
following laws: 


“(r) Thunder-storms advance from the west toward the east 
and southeast; they generally develop in the southeast quadrant 
of a low atmospheric pressure area and about four to five hun- 
dred miles from its center. 

‘‘(2) The outlines of the region favorable for thunder-storm 
development spread in a fan shape toward the southeast and 
east. . 

(3) A thunder-storm travels at less speed than the accom 
panying area of low atmospheric pressure. 

“The development of thunder-storms depends, not only on the 
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“The attendant 
phenomena of a thun- 
der-storm vary con- 
siderably, but are 
usually | as’ follows: 
First, cirrus haze -ap- 
pears in the morning. 
Then dark clouds are 
seen lying low in the 
western sky, usually 
in the afternoon; the 
air’ is warm and sultry. Later on the clouds mount to near the 
zenith, and the air near the ground ‘a solemn stillness holds.’ 
The clouds on the front of the thunder-storm are grayish-white or 
reddish and hang over and in front of the main rain-cloud. Above 
these, dense dark gray and violet cumulo-stratus clouds are seen, 
also the towering cumulus clouds which are separated from the 
cumulo-stratus, Often these are interspersed with one or more 
thick cumulo-stratus cloud layers, and above all is the widely dis- 
tributed cirro-stratus. 

“The herald of the storm is heard before the cloud reaches the 
zenith, and the first rain commences after it. The interval be- 
tween the first thunder and the beginning of the rain varies from 
a few minutes to half.an hour or more. About five minutes 
before rain begins, there come from the west or northwest a 
brisk wind which suddenly increases in violence and becomes a 
squall. 

“The time of heaviest rainfall varies; sometimes it occurs at 
the beginning and sometimes in the latter part of the time the 
tain-cloud draws over a locality. The lightning strokes and 
loudest thunder occur some minutes after the rain begins. Grad- 
ually the western horizon loses its dark aspect, lightens up a 
little, and finally opening clouds appear. The storm clouds pass 
by overhead and the rain ceases shortly before their western 
edge reaches the zenith. The last thunder is usually heard after 
the rear edge of the cloud has passed the zenith. The usual di- 
rection of translation of thunder-storms in this latitude is east- 
erly, and they revolve around a horizontal axis, whereas torna- 
does revolve around a vertical axis.” 


i 
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The meteorological conditions change considerably just before 
the storm, Mr. Sims tells us. The air pressure and the relative 
humidity decrease, and the temperature rises; the wind is light. 
When the storm bursts the air pressure and relative humidity 
increase rapidly and the temperature falls; the wind becomes 
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DIAGRAMMATIC CROSS-SECTION OF A THUNDER-STORM. 
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suddenly strong, and sometimes it as suddenly subsides, while 
at times it increases until near the close of the storm. Toward 
the end, the air pressure and relative humidity reach their maxi- 
mum, and the temperature its minimum. ‘The author thus de- 
scribes the phenomena of the lightning-discharge : 

“The air between two clouds charged with electricity, or be- 
tween a charged cloud and the earth, is subject to an electrical 
strain. When this strain upon the air column becomes too great 
a disruptive discharge takes place. This discharge may vary in 
character from the invisible silent lightning to the violent, im- 
pulsive rush discharge which has an enormous amount of en- 
ergy. The flash may have a duration varying from one three- 
hundreth of a second toa second. The lowest point in the cloud 
formation is where the electrical discharge most frequently 
takes place, for the reason that it offers the shortest course to the 
ground. 

“The distribution of electricity varies with every change in 
the conditions of the atmosphere. As electricity resides on the 
surface of a body, when aqueous vapor condenses on dust parti- 
cles and accretes the electrical potential of the rain-drop rapidly 
rises, for the reason that the surface of the rain-drop is smaller 
than the total surfaces of the small globules which combine to 
form it. 

“A heavy shower of rain rapidly carries off the electricity, re- 
ducing the potential 
of a cloud to that of 
the earth. ‘There are 
certain states of the 
atmosphere which 
give rise to. silent 
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brilliant light streak, or flash, is visible. 

“The intensely heated air expands suddenly, and then as sud- 
denly contracts, setting up a succession of air-waves along the 
line of the flash. The rumble and roar or sharp crackling sound 
reach the ear according to the distance of the observer and the 
direction of the discharge. ‘The sound reverberates from the 
earth’s surface and hills and from clouds. 

“Vegetable juices of trees present lanes for the electric dis- 
charge, and very often the sap between the wood and the bark is 
so heated by the discharge that steam is generated which bursts 
the trees, tears away branches, and plows deep furrows in the 
solid wood. ....... 

“Thunder-storm conditions are generally found on the edges 
of low areas and are not noted in the centres. When thunder- 
storms occur in the southwest quadrant of a low area they are 
liable to be sporadic in character; their route of march is short, 
and they soon die out. In heated terms, thunder-storms may be 
looked for along the line of change in pressure, and where the 
temperature in the afternoon will continue high. ‘These storms 
are more liable to occur the day after the maximum heat has 
passed. 

“Small thunder-storms which last but a short time are often 
influenced by the topography of the country, that is, by the 
mountains and river valleys. The larger storms, which extend 
upward thousands of feet into the atmosphere, cross mountain 
and valley and are practically uninfluenced by small isolated 
hills or river valleys. 

“Thunder-storm activity often begins almost simultaneously 
over a rather large region and it may continue intermittently for 
a day or so, when, without an apparent reason, there is a decided 
increase in the violence of the storms. 

“Violent thunder-storms may occur in the same district on two 
successive afternoons, but this is the exception rather than the 
general rule.” ° 
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PERSISTENCE OF TASTE AS A TEST OF 
INDIGESTIBILITY. 


| T is asserted by Dr. A. R. Camberwell in 7he Healthy Home 

(August), that the recurrence of the peculiar flavor of an 
article of food for some time after it has been taken into the 
stomach is always an indication that it is not being properly 
digested. We may thus detect, he says, “embalmed” canned 
goods, meat that has grown old in cold-storage, adulterated ex- 


tracts, ete. He says: 


“A short time since a very nice cake appeared on the supper 
table of acertain family. It was flavored with lemon extract, 
and in texture and palatability it met the favor of all who tested 
it. A little while after eating, however, several began to com- 
plain that they ‘tasted’ the lemon. This simply meant that for 
some reason or other the cake had disagreed with them, and the 
prominent lemon flavor in it returned to the mouth and made 
itself disagreeably manifest. 

““We do not know exactly what particular brand of extract of 
lemon was used in the case in question, but we would wager a 
piece of cake that it was of a sort similar to the kind which was 
well advertised by the State Board of Health in its last report. 
The report stated that out of thirteen popular brands of extract 
of lemon not one contained any oil of lemon, and most of them 
were colored with aniline dyes and were deficient in alcohol 
strength. 

“It is not a bit surprising that extract of lemon made from 
powerful chemicals and containing not a particle of the oil of 
lemon should offend even the digestive faculties of powerful 
stomachs and cause those who eat it to ‘taste’ it. R 

“The first tin of tomatoes from the store was opened a few 
nights since. The verdict from several of the family, pronounced 
from one-half hour to an hour and a half after the meal, was, ‘I 
taste it.’ This family had been accustomed to eating tomato, 
had thrived on it, had had no trouble with it, but with the first 
can from the grocery the trouble made itself felt with several 
members of the household and undoubtedly existed, if not felt, 
in the digestion of the remaining members. 

“What was the trouble? It was that those tomatoes were not 
preserved by heat alone and by the exclusion of the air, which 
is the right method for properly canned fruit and vegetables of 
every kind, but were also preserved by the addition of a portion 
of salicylic acid, or salicylic and sulfurous acid combined, or, 
worse yet, by formaldehyd, all of which substances prevent de- 
composition and preserve the outward form of the organic sub- 
stance which it is intended to preserve, but which will destroy 
the alimentary qualities of every fruit or vegetable. Food prod- 
ucts in which such preservatives are used are not only embalmed 
against the depredations of the fermentative microbes of the 
outer air, but equally well embalmed and preserved against the 
digestive juices of the stomach. It is an utter waste of effort for 
the digestive organs to attempt to extract alimentation from em- 
balmed fruits and vegetables. ye 

“A recent report of the North Carolina experiment station 
showed that out of one hundred samples of canned fruit exam- 
ined, every one was found tocontain so-called food preservatives. 
Sixty per cent. of the canned vegetables were found to contain 
preservatives. The effects on the system of the long-continued 
administration of these preservatives, even in small quantities, 
must simply be an entire wreck of the digestive functions.” 


The only safe course under present circumstances, the writer 
believes, is, whenever possible, to reject canned goods of all 
kinds. If the general public were made aware of the danger 
lurking under the brightly colored labels, the falling-off in the 
consumption, he says, would be so great that manufacturers in 
self-protection would be compelled to print on their labels “No 
preservatives used” and live up to the statement. But there is 
another method of food-preservation whose undesirability is even 
less well known. Says Dr. Camberwell: 

“Walking along one of the market streets of a great city, the 
writer observed some turkeys which had just becn taken from 
the cold-storage warehouse, having been there since the previous 
December. Their appearance was so interesting that I stopped 
there a moment to watch them. It was undeniable that the low 
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temperature of the great storage-warehouse had prevented what 
is ordinarily known as decomposition. Nevertheless the appear- 
ance of these turkeys was radically different from their appear- 
ance when they went into the warehouse. No one could look at 
them without believing what every physician knows to be the 
fact, that there had been degeneration of the tissues and a loss 
of the food elements which freshly killed meat contain. 

“A person making a hearty meal from turkey kept in the stor 
age-warehouse from December to June would have occasion, in 
all probability, to cry for hours afterward ‘I taste it.’ If he did 
not taste it he would be punished for his indiscretion by a serious 
bowel trouble, if not by a worse disorder. 

“A man trying to live on meat kept for a long time in cold- 
storage would simply starve te death or die of blood-poisoning. 

“The staple supply of the family table can be in the main 
selected from fruits and vegetabies in their natural state, from 
meats freshly killed, and killed under hygienic surroundings ; 
from cereals and nut products of known purity. And we can 
only wish for that housewife who fails to recognize and avoid the 
dangers and evils outlined in this article an aggravated form of 
the disorder recognized by our friend of the beginning, when 
she said ‘I taste it.’ ” 


DEATH OF A GREAT ARCTIC EXPLORER. 


| sppecene NORDENSKIOLD, one of the best-known Arctic 

explorers of recent times, has just died in Stockholm, 
Sweden, in the seventieth year of his age. We quote the follow 
ing notice of his life from the Brooklyn Lag/e, which says: 


‘Baron Nordenskiold was a Finn, but his ships always sailed 
under the Danish and Norwegian flags. 
tific attainment, a 
chemist, mineralo- 
gist, and geologist, 
as well as sailor and 
observer, and began 
his ventures into the 
North at the age of 
twenty-six, when he 
accompanied an ex- 
pedition to Spitz 
bergen —an_ island 
group that he visited 
on several occasions 
afterward, pushing 
beyond that point on 
one of the trips to 
latitude 82° 41’. His 
great achievement 
was in effecting the 
Northeast passage, 
over twenty years 
ago—a performance 
that had its reward, 
not in his title or in 
scholastic honor, but 
in the extension of 
his fame throughout 
the world, and in 
the satisfaction in 
achievement which 
is, after all, the only 
reward of lasting 
consequence. 

“The Northwest 
passage, so long dis- 
cussed, so often at- 


He was a man of scien- 
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tempted, was successfully made by McClure and Parry. 
attempt to force it Sir John Franklin lost his life. The region 
has been mapped, but it is so constantly blocked by ice that it is 
impractical for trading-ships, and must hence remain of no com- 
mercial consequence. The Northeast passage, 
never been forced. ‘The land had been plotted on the maps, and 
explorations to the northern coast of Siberia had been carried on 
from the land side, but of the sea conditions little was known. 
Nordenskiold solved its mysteries. He pushed the Vega through 
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the ice all the way from North Cape to Bering Strait, keeping 
wisely near to the shores, and thereby escaping the westward 
set of the pack which crushed the /eanefte, and carried the 
stouter ships of Dr. Nansen and the Duke of Abruzzi to the far- 
thest North. Here again he proved a geographical fact, but he 
opened no way for commerce from Europe to the far East. It is 
of use, however, to learn of limitations as well as possibili- 
ties, and his successful voyage saved the expense in life and 
treasure of others that would have been unsuccessful. His dar- 
ing, his energy. his industry, his additions to scientific knowl- 
edge brought honor to the name of Nordenskiold.” 


A nephew of the explorer, Dr. Nordenskiold, has just fitted 
out an expedition for the Antarctic, largely owing to his uncle’s 
aid and enthusiastic approval. ‘The elder Nordenskiold dies too 
soon to share in the knowledge that may thus be gained. 


USES OF THE HUMAN EAR. 


HE ear—using the word to signify the visible outer part of 

that organ and not the inner part that serves us so well as 

an auditory apparatus—is more ornamental than useful. It is 

asurvival. Some curious facts about it are detailed in a con- 

tribution to Za Nature (July 27), by Henri Coupin. Says this 
writer : 

“Many readers will certainly be astonished when I affirm that 

. we may rest assured that there are no two ears in the world 
that are exactly alike. It is this extreme variability that has 
induced M. Bertillon to chose the ear as the ‘key’ of his anthro- 
pometric method, used to-day in most civilized countries. With 
a simple written description of an ear, an expert will find its 
possessor in a few minutes in acrowd of a hundred persons. .. . 

“For those who wish to study the ears of their families—it 
would be very interesting to compare those of members of the 
same family—or of their friends. I will give, after Professor 
Testut, some indications of the terms used and of the points to 
which attention should be directed. ‘The outer ear, which makes 
a greater or less angle with the skull, shows in its center a deep 
hollow, the ‘shell,’ which is connected directly with the inner 
ear. The rest is occupied by four protuberances—the helix, the 
anthelix, the tragus, and the antitragus. The helix is the ridge 
on the edge of the ear. . . . The anthelix fills the space that sep- 
arates the helix from the shell. The tragus is a projection of 
triangular form, situated in the front of the shell, a little below 
the helix, from which it is separated by a depression generally 
very marked. The antitragus, as its name indicates, projects 
opposite the tragus. Below, the ear is prolonged by a soft, 
flabby formation, the lobe. ...... 

“Of the numerous anomalies that the outer ear may present, 
one of the most interesting is a more or less distinct projection 
that appears on the free edge of the helix at its upperpart. This 
projection, which was noted first by Darwin, . . . has since been 
called by his name. . . . It is always the homolog of the more or 
less sharp point in which the ears of long-eared animals end... . 
An Italian, M. Chiarugi, has recently brought forward an inter- 
esting argument in favor of the identity of this projection with 
the ear-point of Jong-eared animals. It is well known that with 
the latter the hair on the ear is all directed toward the point. 
Now the human ear has on its outer side two systems of hairs, 
which always meet, when ‘ Darwin’stubercle’ exists, at the level 
of this tubercle. The hairs on the inner side are also directed 
toward it and sometimes a sort of tuft results....... 

‘‘Lombroso and his school find in the ear characteristics indica- 
tive of adisposition tocrime. For example, figures that he gives 
regarding the anomaly called handle-ear, show that 37 per cent. 
of the criminals examined have ears of this kind. It would seem 
therefore that they indicate bad instincts. But another author, 
Marro, has shown that this is much exaggerated; in a study of 
500 subjects he found this abnormality in only 7.8 per cent. Be- 
fore drawing any conclusions we must know whether its preva- 
lence among honest people is as great as this—a statistical study 
yet tobe made....... 

“In closing we may ask what is the use of the outer ear. This 
is briefly answered—of no use, or next to none. With many ani- 
mals—the horse, for instance—it is evidently intended to collect 
sounds, and to concentrate them in some degree on the ear-drum ; 
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to this end it is often given great mobility, so that the cavity 
may be directed toward the supposed source of sound. In man 
it is absolutely immobile, altho certain persons are able to give 
it slight movements, good for nothing except to ‘astonish the 
gallery.’ One physiologist has inquired whether, in spite of 
this, the convolutions of the outer ear might not be able to con- 
duct sound. Consequently, he leveled off hills and valleys by 
filling the latter with wax; the result was that audition was 
changed in no respect, except that the ‘patient’ remarked that 
he was not quite so well able to tell the direction from which 
sounds came. The outer ear may, then, be intended to tell us 
from which direction sounds come. It fills this office so badly 
that if a maker of acoustic apparatus gave us such an instru- 
ment, we should refuse to accept it. ‘This does not mean that 
we should cut off our ears or hide them; the ears have perhaps 
concealed powers that we know not. Who would have sus- 
pected, for instance, some years ago, that they would one day 
serve to identify rascals whose business it is to annoy us?”— 
Translation made for THE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


ELECTRIC LIGHTS OF A CITY EXTINGUISHED 
BY FLIES. 


T is hard to believe that a slender, wasp-like fly, less than an 
inch in length, athousand of which would scarcely weigh an 
ounce, should gather in sufficient numbers to shut down the elec- 
tric lights of a large city, yet this, says Charles L. Fitch in 7he 
Electrical World and Engineer, is exactly what happened at 
St. Paul one day recently. Says Mr. Fitch: 


“During the months of June and July of each year that section 
is visited by large numbers of a pale-green dipterous insect 
familiarly known as the ‘shad-fly,’ possibly 
because of its resemblance to the variety 
which appears in more easterly localities 
about the time the shad are running. 
These little pests are most in evidence after 
dark in the neighborhood of the electric 
street-lamps, about which they hold a 
nightly carnival, incidentally dropping on 
the back and neck of the passer-by, about 
which they craw] to his infinite annoyance. 
Their presence in the cities is undoubtedly 
due to the attraction of the electric lights, 
as their especial breeding-ground is found in swampy neighbor- 
hoods and on the banks of rivers and lakes, where they appear 
in great numbers. The accompanying illustration shows the 
shad-fly full size. 

“The power of the St. Paul lights is supplied from Apple 
River Falls, some twenty-seven miles away, in the State of 
Wisconsin, and the electric transmission line, which was built 
under the supervision of the writer and is operated at 25,000 
volts, crosses the St. Croix River on the Wisconsin Central Rail- 
road bridge. ‘The wires, six in number, are here supported on 
8-inch by 8-inch oak beams, as illustrated herewith, extending 
out 16 feet from the south side of the structure at the level of the 
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TRANSMISSION LINES SHORT-CIRCUITED BY FLIES, 


track, each wire being 18 inches from its neighbor and over 12 
inches above the supporting arm below. 

“A large portion of the power transmitted is utilized as direct 
current, through the medium of six-phase rotary converters, and 
when one evening, about eight o'clock, the converters went ‘out 
of step,’ thereby paralyzing the whole system, the attention of 
the operators at the generating-station was at once directed to 
the St. Croix bridge, some five miles away, by a series of bril- 
liant electric discharges, which illuminated the whole heavens. 
The line was at once cut out, and an emergency crew despatched 
to repair the supposed breakdown. They were much puzzled 
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upon their arrival to find everything in perfect order, no evi- 
dence of any short circuit being visible on either wires, insula- 
tors, or cross-arms. After some delay the current was again 
turned on, and the cause of the trouble then became apparent, 
for the flies soon gathered in such numbers on some of the arms 
that they formed a solid bridge from wire to wire, and the flash 
of each discharge, while it destroyed thousands, only added fuel 
to the flames by attracting additional thousands to the spot. 
The shut-down lasted about an hour, and it was found necessary 


to station an attendant upon the bridge, who was provided with 


a wooden hoe attached to a long pole, with which, from time to 
time, he dislodged the insects from the cross-arms, as soon as 
they collected in dangerous numbers. This incident is unique 
and probably unprecedented.” 


Draining the Zuider Zee.—It is more than fifty years 
since this project was first under contemplation by the Dutch 
Government and people. ‘he scheme proposed,” says Zhe 
National Geographic Magazine, ‘would restore to cultivation 
and habitation a tract of land comprising about 490,000 acres. 
This land was submerged in the terrible storms of the ninth and 
twelfth centuries, and has since been lying at an average depth 
of ten feet below the surface of the sea. It is reckoned that the 
cost of this restoration would be something like $50,000,000, but 
that the value of the reclaimed land would repay the cost at least 
three times over. At present the Zuider Zee is too shallow for 
navigation, and its shores are constantly inundated and hardly 
better than swamps. It is proposed to construct a dike, twenty- 
eight miles in length, from Enkhuizen to the river Yssel, and by 
steam-pumps to remove the water south of this dike. ‘Through 
the reclaimed area canals are to be made, with railroads along 
their banks. ‘Thus distances would be shortened—Friesland and 
North Holland, for example, being thirty miles nearer by rail- 
way than at present. A new province, to be called Wilhelmina- 
land, would be added to the Netherlands, and the territory of 
the little kingdom would be increased one-sixteenth. Various 
modifications have recently been proposed in the comprehensive 
plan submitted by the Dutch engineers in 1870, and it is still an 
open question whether the entire project will be undertaken, and 
if so, when. The time requisite for completion of the drainage 
is estimated by different experts as from twelve to thirty-six 
years.” 





Roof-Gardens on Private Houses.—/7%e Hospital 
calls for the construction of glass-roofed rooms at the tops of 
private houses, where children may receive the benefits of open- 


air play free from the dust and dirt of the street. It says: 


“The desirability of children passing a considerable portion of 
their time in the open air is manifest, while unfortunately it is 
equaily manifest that in most cases town children can not obtain 
fresh air without inhaling the foulest of dust. Infinitely better 
would it be for a child to play about in its roof conservatory, as 
it could do for hours every day, than to take its perfunctory 
“walk’ or be wheeled through the London streets at a level of 
only about thirty inches from the ground. We notice that ata 
recent meeting of the American Pediatric Society, Dr. Northrup 
reported that by his advice a sun-room had been built on the 
roof of a private house in New York, a playroom in which fresh 
air and sunlight can be enjoyed without dust and free from the 
dangers of the streets, and that the family for whom the struc- 
ture was built had had the satisfaction of finding that their child, 
who had been very delicate, grew up strong and well. But our 
suggestion is not merely to build a playroom on the roof, but to 
make this glass-covered room itself form the roof of the building, 
much as a weaving shed is made to form the roof of a mill in the 
textile factories in the North of England.” 


Prehistoric Glaciers.—An interesting discovery by Baron 
Toll of buried glaciers from the Glacial Period on Great Lyakho 
Islands in New Siberia is noted in Na/ure. These fossil gla- 
ciers, as Baron ‘Toll describes them, “‘are masses of ice, not of 
river ice, or of ice formed in clefts, but undoubtedly of a glacial 
ice, dating from the Glacial Period, and covered with more recent 
layers of soil. As to the mammoth, the rhinoceros, and other 
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extinct mammals, it seems impossible, since the researches of 
Schmidt, Tcherskiy, Bunge, and Toll, not to accept the last au- 
thor’s conclusion, namely: ‘The mammoths and the other con- 
temporary mammals lived on the spots where we now find their 
relics; they died out owing to a change in the physico-geograph- 
ical conditions of the region. The bodies of these mammals, 
which have not died in consequence of some sudden catastrophe, 
were deposited in a cold region, partly on river terraces, and 
partly on the shores of lakes and on the surfaces of the glaciers, 
and there they were gradually buried in loam. They have been 
preserved in the same way as have been preserved the masses of 
ice underneath, owing to a permanent and perhaps increasing 
cold.’” 





Sensitiveness of the Telephone.—An interesting in- 
vestigation of the sensitiveness of the telephone, as an electro- 
magnetic and acoustic apparatus, has just been made by Dr. 
Wien in Germany. From an abstract in 7he Electrical World 
and Engineer, we learn that the distinctness of speech was 
about the same in four telephones experimented with, but that 
the Bell telephone had by far the smallest resistance of the four. 
We quote: 


The Bell telephone has all along a smaller sensitiveness than 
the other three instruments, in accordance with its smaller re- 
sistance. All the four telephones show a specially high sensi- 
tiveness for the currents between the pitches 500 and 3,000, Both 
downward and upward the sensitiveness decreases rapidly, so 
that, for instance, in a Bell telephone for a pitch of 64 vibrations 
per second, a nearly 10,e00-fold enrrent intensity, or a more than 
100,000, 000-fold current energy, is required to produce an audible 
note than for a pitch of 1024. This steep fall in the sensitiveness 
for high and low pitches can not be explained solely by the acous- 
tic properties of the telephone or the proper notes of the dia- 
phragm, but is most largely due to the variations in the sensi- 
tivenessof the humanear. The most important and characteristic 
notes of the human voice fall between the pitches 500 and 3,000, 
where all the four telephones show the greatest sensitiveness. 
This circumstance probably conduces greatly to the distinctness 
of transmission, On the other hand, the differences in sensitive- 
ness for comparatively small differences of pitch are very great 
just within this range, since the most important proper notes of 
the diaphragm fall within it. The human ear has, however, an 
astonishing sensibility for the characteristic marks of the vowels 
and consonants, which are not even obliterated by the great 
changes in the timbre bound to take place in consequence of the 
acoustic and electromagnetic properties of the telephone.” 


SCIENCE BREVITIES. 


AN interesting experiment showing that insects are sensitive to Roentgen 
rays is thus described in 7he American X-Ray Journal: “A box was made 
half of wood and half of sheet leed. In the wooden half a number of larve 
of flies, bees, beetles, and other insects was placed, and the box was then 
put in the field of the x-rays. The insect colony at once became greatly 
excited, and after crawling to and fro finally emigrated, to a worm, to the 
leaden half of the box, where the rays could not penetrate. The experiment 
was repeated many times, and always with the same result. A similar ex- 
periment was tried with the blind larve of a certain species of beetle. A 
number of them were placed in an open cigar-box, which also contained a 
metal box with an opening. No sooner were the rays turned on than the 
insects showed signs of distress. Their uncasiness increased, and in a little 
while they all sought refuge in the inetal box. As the larva in the second 
experiment were entirely sightless, their perception of the rays must take 
place through the nerves of the skin.” 


COMMENTING on the recent accident to the Brookiyn Bridge, 7#e Rail- 
way and Engineering Review says: “Engineers, writers for the press, and 
the public should not forget ina time of excitement and trouble the ex- 
traordinary and indeed unprecedented work which the executive officers of 
the bridge have done in the past and are still doing. 
roads, namely, the bridge railroad and the trolley, close to one hundred 
milliom passengers are handled in a year, and these have to be handled to 
and from one terminal point at each end of the bridge. We think it is true 
that the next most crowded terminal in the worid— namely, the Liverpool 
Street Station of the Great Eastern Railway in London —handles less than 
half of this number of passengers. Of course, traffic has grown from year 
to vear so rapidly that it has always been ahead of the facilities, and this, 
perhaps, will always be true. But within the physical limits which have 
surrounded the work of the administrative officers of the bridge they have 
performed a service in transportation that any set of men wouid be proud 
of.” 


On the two sets of rail- 
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THE RELIGIOUS WORLD. 


SIKHISM: THE CREED OF A MILITANT RACE. 


“IKHISM, the faith of the hardy race who disputed the sover- 
eignty of the Punjab in India with the English during the 

first half of the past century, contains much that has proved at- 
tractive to students of religious development. Some facts about 
it are given by Sir Lepel Griffin, for many years connected with 
the Indian civil service. It had its origin, he points out, in a 
passionate revolt against the chains of form and priestly caste 
which its founders believed had been fastened by Brahmanism 
about the feet and hands of every Hindu. Singularly enough, 
Nanak, the founder of this East Indian Protestantism, was a 
contemporary of Martin Luther, having been born in 1469. AI- 
tho Brahmanism is in its essential philosophy a tolerant and all- 
embracing religion, with elements of theism, polytheism, and 
pantheism, and while to the elect, Sir Lepel remarks, it provides 


Ld 


conceptions of Deity “as noble and exalted as those to be found 
in any religion of East and West,” yet like many other high 
faiths itscommon exoteric form had become encrusted with many 
superstitious and grievous burdens. Forthe massof the Hindus, 
philosophical and ethicai ideal counted for little or nothing, says 
the writer, and the strict observance of the rules of caste, with 
the Brahman or priest as the head of the social pyramid, was 
everything. The greedy Brahman demanded his fees at birth 
and marriage and death, and to feed Brahmans,” says Sir Lepel, 
“was a virtue far above devotion to mercy, truth, and justice.” 
We quote further: 


aor 


“It was against this privileged hierarchy that Nanak directed 
his attack; and, altho he did not preach the abolition of caste, 
as was subsequently done by Govind Singh, his writings are 
filled with acknowledgments of the brotherhood and equality of 
man, and he admitted all classes as his discipies. Nor did his 
gentle and quietist nature attempt a direct assault on the Brah- 
man class, other than by the denunciation of the idol worship on 
the profits of which they lived. He even allowed and approved 
the use of Brahmans as private and domestic priests, to perform 
such ceremonial as was unobjectionable; tho he rejected their 
teachings, together with the doctrine of Vedas and Puranas, the 
Hindu sacred books.” 


The Sikh gospel, known as the Adi Granth, forms an enor- 
mous volume written in exceedingly obscure Germukhi. It has 
been translated into English by a German professor, Dr. Ernest 
Trumpp, who spent seven years of labor upon it. Sir Lepel 
speaks of its contents as follows: 


“There are, it is true, many puerilities and vain repetitions 
from which the books of no Eastern religion are free; but it is 

carcely possible to turn a single page without being struck by 
the beauty and originality of the images and the enlightened 
devotion of its language. No Catholic ascetic has ever been 
more absorbed in the contemplation of the Deity than was the 
prophet Nanak when giving utterance to his rhapsodies. 

“The monotheism of Nanak is often not to be distinguished 
from Pantheism ; and, unless acreed be provided with a personal 
and anthropomorphic deity, it is always difficult to draw the line 
between the two. Sometimes N&anak represents God as a self- 
conscious spirit protecting the creatures He has made; an ever- 
present Providence, who can be approached through the Guru, 
the heaven-appointed teacher, and ready to bless and emanci- 
pate the soul which worships sincerely and humbly. At other 
times, man and the universe and all that exists are but a part of 
and an emanation from God, who produces all things out of 
Himself and to whom all finally return. In the same way, it 
would seem that Nanak in no way denied the existence of the 
lower deities of the Hindu mythology; for the poetic pantheism 
on which his belief in the one supreme God was based: could 
hardly exist without the symbolism which inspired all nature 
with life, and found a spiritual force behind and within every 
manifestation of natural energy. Yet all such deities he asserted 
to be indifferent and unworthy of regard, much as the early 
preachers of Christianity treated the goods of Greece and Rome, 
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in whose existence they believed, but whose dominion was to be 
overthrown by Christ. Idolatry he condemned, and the service 
pleasing to the Deity was that of the heart; neither vain cere- 
monies nor the austerities which the Hindu ascetics had been 
wont to consider as the key which unlocked the highest and most 
secret mysteries, but a pure, unselfish life, a faith in God re- 
vealed through the instrumentality of the appointed Guru or 
spiritual guide. Charity and good works were commendable and 
the worthy fruits of an unselfish life; but they were not of them 
selves sufficient to release the soul from its bondage to sense and 
illusion, or to save it from transmigration, the ever-present dread 
of the Hindu, or to insure its reunion with God. ‘These results 
could only be attained by meditation on God and through the 
saving grace of His name. a 

“He was a true prophet, and accomplished worthily an exalted 
mission. His system, like all systems, had many imperfections ; 
and chief of them were those which equally belonged to Calvin- 
ism, in the substitution of one tyranny for another, and the over- 
shadowing of all human joy by a predestined lot which no faith 
or virtue could modify. But the good far outweighed the evil. 
Nanak taught the wisdom and omnipotence of one Supreme God, 
and the equality of all men, of whatever race or creed, in His 
sight; purity of life, charity, humility, and temperance. He 
enjoined kindness to animals, and forbade both female infanti- 
cide and the burning of widows. He condemned idolatry and 
asceticism, and preached the wholesome doctrine that the state 
of the worker and householder was the most honorable condition, 
and that, to find Ged and serve Him, it was not necessary to 
practise austerities or retire from active life.” 

After Nanak’s death, about 1538, other leaders of inferior capac- 
ity arose, but in spite of this Sikhism made great progress, and 
the famous city of Amritsar was founded, with the Golden Tem- 
ple, which forms a center for the Sikh worship. Sir Lepel ap- 
pears to think, however, that its period of growth has ceased. 
A spirit of laxity of faith has followed the restless vigor of its 
militant period, and it seems likely that the old sacerdotal spirit 
of Brahmanism will reabsorb Sikhism. The recuperative power 
of Brahmanism is very great, the writer points out: “ History 
records how it overthrew and expelled the creed of Buddhism 
for Hindustan, and it seems likely to repeat the process with 
Sikhism.” 


THE HARDSHIPS OF PRIESTS. 


HE noticeably long death-list of priests in the Roman Cath- 
olic diocese of Greater New York during the past eccle- 
siastical year prompts a writer in the New York Suz to seek a 
cause for what he regards as a disproportionately large mortal- 
ity. Hesays: “The life of a young priest is hard and exacting. 
Long hours of fasting and confinement in the confessional, and 
irregular and unhealthful meals, tell on his constitution, as the 
long death-list above cited shows.” 

It is charged also that the seminary life of a candidate for the 
priesthood has much to do with early deaths among the Catholic 
clergy. In support of this last statement the writer mentioned 
quotes the Rey. Dr. John Talbot Smith, who, in an elaborate 
work on “Our Seminaries, an Essay on Clerical Training,” con- 
tends that fifty per cent. of the newly ordained need nursing for 
months and sometimes for years after ordination. Says 7zke 
Sun writer: 

“The picture he [Dr. Smith] draws is not an inviting one; or 
rather he says he ‘presents to dispassionate consideration two 
pictures—on this side a graduating class from any of our col- 
leges, robust, cheerful, muscular, active, healthy men, strong 
enough for any tussle that life may give them; on that side the 
same class five years later going up for ordination after the sem- 
inary career, every man lean or worn in appearance, the little 
flesh left them of a flabby texture, their stomachs and nerves 
played out, and the pleasant certainty ahead that an ordinary 
attack of disease will end them, or that years of recuperation 
will be required, or that real health will never be theirs again.’ 

“The causes for this he describes as an insistence on European 
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ideas of clerical decorum in the seminaries, lack of proper exer- 
cise in deference to a theory of clerical physique and activity 
that does not belong to this country, and the sudden and cheer- 
less change of food. He has yet to meet the priest who could 
speak in praise of his seminary refectory. It was usually run on 
the simplicity basis.” 

Bishop McQuaid, 6f Rochester, is also quoted as declaring that 
priests “do not care to recall their sufferings and hardship nor 
count up the number of their associates who fell by the way, vic- 
tims of unwholesome food, unhealthy housing, nor think of the 
broken-down constitutions leaving the seminary, that soon suc- 


cumbed to the exhausting labor of the ministry.” 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH. 


Bie association of music with religious worship is recorded 

from earliest periods of human history. ‘The pagan rites 
of Persia, India, Greece, and Rome all found expression in some 
kind of religious music, tho the torm was barbaric and crude. 
It remained for the Christian Church, however, to develop eccle- 
siastical music of any real dignity or beauty. ‘From its very 
beginning,” observes Louis C. Elson, the Boston musical critic, 
“the Christian Church made music its handmaid.” 
ues (in Zhe [International Monthly) : 


He contin- 


“The earliest music that can be traced in its worship was a 
free improvisation, borrowed from the Greek solion. ‘This lat- 
ter was always in evidence at ancient Athenian banquets, and 
was a spontaneous outburst in praise of love, or wine, or the 
host, or any subject connected with the feasting and merryma- 
king. Intheir gatherings in Rome, even in the first century, the 
Christian converts employed a similar music; but, as they were 
far less educated in art than the older Greek banqueters, they 
often borrowed from the pagan Romans the tunes to which they 
set their roughly enthusiastic poems; only melodies that had 
been contaminated by use in the theaters or in the temples were 
excluded. 

“The singing above described generally took place at the 
evening meal, which was thereby elevated into a religious ser- 
vice, and these ‘agape,’ as they were called, find their modern 
counterpart in the ‘love-feasts’ of the Methodist Church of the 
present. The music was in direct touch with the Scriptures, for 
Clemens Romanus, contemporary of St. Paul, states that the 
Twenty-third Psalm was most frequently chanted. Exodus xv. 
and Daniel iii. were favorite themes among the different Scrip- 
tural subjects selected. Extemporaneous praise of the new re- 
ligion, of martyrdom, or of sanctity was sometimes added to the 
excerpts from the holy writings.” 


Martin Luther stands out as the religious teacher who, above 
all others, recognized the possibilities of popular church music, 
and many ascribe the real beginning of congregational singing 
to his influence. It was his custom to take the folk-songs of the 


day and adapt them to religious purposes. Says Mr. Elson: 


‘As he wished all of his congregation to sing, he chose many 
a popular song to lead them into the fields of music. He is 
known to have answered the objectors to this method with, ‘I do 
not see why the devil should be allowed to have all the good 
tunes!’ A pregnant lesson can be drawn by some of the latter- 
day ‘popular’ hymn composers from the title of one of the hymn 
collections approved by the great reformer. It runs, ‘Soldiers’, 
Sailors’, and Miners’ Songs, and other Street-songs altered to the 
Service of God.’ It is in the ‘altered to the service of God’ that 
the true point of Luther’s music must be sought. The ‘alter- 
ing’ consisted in fitting the most dignified counterpoint to the 
folk-melodies.” 

In America, declares Mr. Elson, we are but slowly emerging 
from the results of the legacy of the Pilgrims and the Puritans, 
who clung closely to Calvinistic precedents. The prejudice 
against the organ died very hard in New England, and as late 
as 1790 a wealthy parishioner of a Boston church pleaded for per- 
mission to throw its organ into the harbor, promising full reim- 
bursement for the loss of the 


instrument! These Puritanical 
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scruples having been now almost entirely overcome, the pros- 
pects for American church music, in the opinion of the writer, 
are very bright. Discussing the form and future of ecclesiasti- 
cal music in this country, Mr. Elson says: 


“The question of what the ideal musical church service should 
be is not to be answered offhand, but surely some points of guid- 
ance may be gathered from the historical facts already cited. In 
the first place, the musical church service of the future should 
free itself from all fetters of prejudice, and admit every form of 
musical art that has been used successfully by any denomination 
whatever. The boy choir should not be suffered to be a matter 
of creed, nor the orchestra to remain almost entirely a Catholic 
institution, so far as the church service is concerned. An eclec- 
tic system of church music should be evolved, in which every 
element above described might be free to enter in, according to 
the exigencies of the occasion, and limited only by the size of the 
edifice, of the congregation, or of its purse. Naturally, the Cath- 
olic mass, as a whole, could not enter into the Protestant Church, 
for it is fitted closely to its own ritual; but certain of its chief 
numbers could be employed, if given a good English paraphrase. 
The mighty choral should be assiduously cultivated. If every 
service contained at least one broad chorus of the dignified char- 
acter of ‘St. Ann’s,’ it would be a good corrective for much of the 
jingly music that obtains in the United States. ...... 

“A less restricted repertory would be the first and most imme- 
diate result of some of the changes suggested above. The best 
part of the music of each church would enter into the service of 
all. Some of the shorter Palestrina numbers, ‘O Bone Jesu,’ 
‘Jesu Rex,’ or ‘Rex Virtutis,’ for example, would appear with 
proper paraphrases in English; the orchestra, or some of its in- 
struments, would be used as in the great Catholic services ; from 
the Anglican Church the anthems of Purcell and of the older 
composers would be borrowed; from both of the above churches 
the custom of stately chanting would be derived; Bach would 
prove an absolute mine of beauty; the hearty congregational 
work of the Evangelical churches would be retained, but en- 
riched and brought nearer to the ideal of Martin Luther. 

“This, roughly outlined, should be the church music of the fu- 
ture. It seems strange that, while music in general has taken up 
all modes of expression and treatment, church music should have 
been hampered by serious limitations and should have developed 
only in special grooves, according to the denomination that used 
it. The Catholic Church has had the most varied, the most ar- 
tistic, the most powerful music, simply because so few limitations 
were placed upon it, and even in this church the grandeur of the 
Bach chorals is unknown. 

“America has in recent years made giant strides in general 
music; the contemptuous European saying of sixty years ago, 
‘Who reads an American book?’ could have been applied with 
tenfold force to the hearing of an American composition. To-day 
we have great composers even in the largest forms of composi- 
tion, largely symphony orchestras, renowned string quartettes, 
operatic performances equal to the best that Europe can hear; it 
is possible that it is reserved for our country to break the fetters 
in which church music has been so long confined; it is not be- 
yond the bounds of probability that the American churches may 
yet establish a musical service that shall contain within itself'the 
best artistic results that the ages have brought forth in every 
church and in every nation.” 





A Christian Church Edifice Fourteen Centuries 
Old.—One of the recent finds made by archeologists is that of 
an edifice adjoining the Roman Forum, at the base of the Pala- 
tine Hill, which was turned into a Christian church probably at 
the end of the fifth or beginning of the sixth century. ‘The ruins 
have something more than this mere fact of their antiquity to 
arouse interest. Writing in 27b//a (August) Prof. T. M. Lind- 
say says 

“The peculiar interest of this old church—Old St. Mary’s it 
was called—consists, in my opinion, in the fact that the Chris- 
tians of Rome in the end of the fifth century were able to secure 
this particular building for their public worship. This leads 
us to ask what the ancient edifice was, and why it was such a 
triumph for Christianity to secure it for a place of worship. 

“The answer, briefly, is that the ancient pagan building. which, 
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as the excavations reveal, was used as a Christian church from 
the end of the fifth on to the eighth century at least was origi- 
nally the cradle of that peculiar Roman state cult which deified 
the ruler of the empire, and which demanded that every subject 
in the vast realm should worship him. ‘To refuse was treason. 
Every collection of Acta Martyrum shows us that the last test 
of royalty, imposed on Christians when brought before Roman 
magistrates, was that they should sacrifice to the Vivus, or to 
thelivingemperor. Refusal meant imprisonment, torture, death 
in the amphitheater or by the executioner. The central shrine 
for this pagan state cult in Asia was Pergamos, and we have 
evidence of the abhorrence and dread with which this worship 
inspired all Christians when the author of the Apocalypse de- 
scribes the city as that ‘where Satan’s seat is.’ If Pergamos 
was so regarded, we can imagine the triumph of Roman Chris- 
tians when they were at length able to take possession of what 
may be called the very cradle of the offensive cult.” 





GERMAN REACTION AGAINST THE HIGHER 
CRITICISM. 


N Germany the reaction against the newer Old-Testament 
criticism seems to be gaining in momentum and in dignity. 
lc is true that at the universities, where since the death of Pro- 
fessor Bachman, of Rostock, two decades ago, there has not been 
a pronounced representative of the traditional views, the prin- 
ciples of Wellhausenism reign supreme, altho many of its con- 
clusions are sharply antagonized by sach men as Strack, of Ber- 
lin; v. Orelli, of Basel; Volck, of Dorpat; K6énig, of Bonn; 
Kamphausen, of Kiel, and others. The most pronounced antag- 
onist of the Wellhausen scheme, in university circles, has been 
Hommel, of Munich, who is not, however, a member of a theo- 
logical faculty. After the manner of Professor Sayce, Hommel 
has endeavored to overthrow Wellhausenism by demonstrating 
that its teachings are in most decided opposition to recognized 
results of archeological research. Within recent weeks he has 
again published a significant brochure, entitled, “Der Ges- 
tirndienst der alten Araber und die altisraelitischer Ueberlie- 
ferung,” in which he assails one of the “sure” positions of Well- 
hausenism, according to which the worship of Jahveh was simply 
adopted by the-Israelites from the Kenites and had no connection 
whatever with the worship of the sidereal heavens. It is claimed 
by Hommel that the earliest West Semites worshiped the moon- 
god Ai, and that Moses gave to this worship a new content when 
he transformed it into the Jahveh worship. Corroborative of 
Hommel’s explanation, it is claimed, is the fact that the moon- 
god was for the earliest Semites of the West the weather-god, 
which, as maintained by Wellhausen, originally belonged to the 
Jahwe of Israel. 

More important still as indicative of the trend of thought in 
this department of research in Germany is the fact that papers 
of acknowledged scientific standing do not hesitate to criticize 
sharply the methods and results of the Wellhausen school. 
Characteristic of this tendency is an article that lately appeared 
in the scientific Bet/age of the Munich A//gemeine Zeitung 
(No. 19), the most influential journal of its kind. 
runs in substance as follows: 


The article 


“The results of the Wellhausen school are based on a subjec- 
tive critical dissection of the sources, and method that has been 
tried and was discarded by the Homer philologists of long ago. 
It is plainly to be seen that a similar reaction is setting in among 
the Pentateuch scholars of the day. Both the history of the Old- 
Testament text, which we no longer possess in its oldest form, and 
also the increasing abundance of archeological knowledge of the 
ancient Orient, in which the history of Israel lies embedded, 
teach us most plainly that the idea that the Old-Testament 
sources can be reliably dissected as the Wellhausen school at- 
tempt todissect them is a dream, and that a building erected on 
such a foundation can have no permanence. The problem con- 


cerning the character and origin of Israel's religion is far from 
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being solved, and the coming decades will witness a battle all 
along the line in this department. The position taken by Hom- 
mel and others is antagonizing subjective criticism on the basis 
of archeological data is the program of a new tendency that aims 
to a greater or less extent to restore the traditional views of the 
Old Testament, and as such deserves the warmest welcome.” 


fhe most pronounced opposition to the new school has come 
and still does come from the ministry, and among these none is 
more active than Pastor Edward Rupprecht, D.D., who has, in 
view of his services, recently received from the Bavarian Govy- 
ernment a high ecclesiastical rank and title.—7yans/ation made 
for Tue Literary DIGEst. 


THE AMERICAN STANDARD REVISION OF 
THE BIBLE. 


HEN the International Committee on Bible Revision fin- 
ished its work in 1885, there were many words and 
phrases and also several questions of principle on which the 
American and English revisers could not agree. The American 
scholars finally assented to the compromise of indicating some 
points of difference in an appendix, agreeing to reserve for four- 
teen years the issue of any revised text of their own. These 
fourteen years were completed in 1899. Before and since that 


time the work of the American revisers has been continued 
steadily, and the final result of their labor was presented to the 
public this week. Theexisting English translations of the Bible, 
whether the Authorized Version of 1611 or the Revision of 1881 
and 1885, in many cases do not convey to present-day American 
and English readers the truths and thoughts of the Bible ex- 
“All Bibles, 
Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, Latin, German, French, English, are 
the results of many revisions,” writes Dr. Howard Osgood of the 
American Revision Committee in 7he Sunday-School Times 


(July 27). 


pressed in language with which we are familiar. 


He continues: 


“The revision under King James, 1611, followed a hundred 
years of repeated revisions. That revision was an admirable 
work of high scholarship in Hebrew, Greek, and English. But 
so great has been the change in the meaning and usage of words 
that some translations, accurate in their day, now misrepresent 
the Hebrew and Greek, as well as the English, of three hundred 
years ago. ‘Prevent’ then meant to go before, meet; now it 
means to hinder. ‘Let’ then signified to hinder; now it means 
to permit. ‘Lust’ then, as.in German now, meant pure pleas- 
ure, desire, joy; now it breathes vile passion. And so through 
a long list of words. 

““Could those good scholars rise up and see how time has 
wrenched and changed their words, they, with the same com- 
mon sense shown in their previous work, would be the first to 
advocate making the translation plain in the words of to-day. 
They believed, as we do, that the Bible was given to be made 
clear, and not to be wrapped up in dead and misleading terms.” 


Altho the revision of 1885 eliminated many such antiquated 
words, it is claimed for the new American Revision that it goes 
further in this regard and completes what its predecessor began. 
A number of the striking substitutions are given, which we repro- 
duce here: 


AMERICAN REVISION. ENGLISH REVISION 


And God said, Let the waters 
swarm with swarms of living crea- 
tures, and let birds fly above the 
earth.—Gen. @. 20. 


And God said, Let the waters 
bring forth abundantly the moving 
creature that hath life, and let fow! 
fly, ete.—Gen. 7. 20. 


Now the time that the children of 
Israel dwelt in Egypt was four hun- 
dred and thirty years.—E-vod. xiv. go. 


Now the sojourning of the children 
of Israel, which they sojourned in 
Egypt, was four hundred, etc.— 
Exod. xit. go. 


And that ye may make a distinc- 
tion between the holy and the com- 
mon.—Lev. x. 10. 


And that ye may put difference 
between the holy and the common. 
—Lev. x. 10. 
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On the behalf of the children of 
Israel, that it may be theirs to dothe 
service of Jehovah.— Num. vitt. 77. 


Jehovah, the God of your fathers, 
make you a thousand timesas many 
as ye are.— Deut. ¢. 11, 


A great altar to look upon.—/osh. 
xx. 10. 


From heaven fought the stars, 
From their courses they fought 
against Sisera.—/udges v. 20. 


God, my rock, in him will I take 
refuge.—2 Sam. xxi/. 3. 


And when they were departed 
from him (for they left him very 
sick).—2 Chron, xxtv. 25. 


Their young ones become strong. 
—Job xxxtx. 4. 


I shall be satisfied, when I awake, 
with beholding thy form. — Psa. 
xvi. 15. 


I said in my haste, 
All men are liars.—/’sa. cxvé. 11. 


But the way of the transgressor 
is hard.—Prov. xtit. 15. 


My anguish, my anguish! I am 
pained at my very heart.—/er. zv. 79. 


Girded with girdles upon their 
loins, with flowing turbans upon 
their heads, al! of them princes to 
look upon.—Fzek. xxii? . 15. 


The more the prophets cabled 


them, the more they went from 
them.— Hos. x7. 2. 


I heard, and my body trembled, 

My lips quivered at the voice ; 

Rottenness entereth into my bones, 
and I trembled in my place ; 

Because I must wait quietly for the 
day of trouble, 

For the coming up of the people 
that invadeth us.—/ab. 277. 76. 
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On the behalf of the children of 
Israel, that they may be to do the 
service of the Lord.—Num. viii. 71. 


The Lord, the God of fathers, 
make you a thousand times so many 
more as ye are.—Deut. 7. 11. 


A great altar to see to.—/osh. 
XxxXIT. 10. 


They fought from heaven, 
The stars in their courses fought 
against Sisera.—/udges v. 20. 


The God of my rock, in him will I 
trust.—2 Sam. xxi7. 3. 


And when they were departed 
from him (for they left him in great 
diseases).—2 Chron. xxiv. 25. 


Their young ones are in good lik- 
ing.—/ob. xxxix 4. 


I shall be satisfied. when I am 
awake, with thy likeness. — Psa. 
xvi. 15. 


I said in my haste, 
All men are a lie.—Psa. cxv?. 71. 


But the way of the treacherous is 
rugged.—Prov. xiit. 15. 


My bowels, my bowels! I am 
pained at my very heart.—/er. tv. 79. 


Girded with girdles upon their 
loins, exceeding in dyed attire upon 
their heads, all of them princes to 
look upon.—Fzek. xxiit. 15. 


As they called them, so they went 
from them.—/Hos. x7. 2. 


I heard, and my belly trembled, 

My lips quivered at the voice ; 

Rottenness entered into my bones, 
and I trembled in my place: 

That I shouid rest in the day of 
trouble, 

When it cometh up against the peo- 
ple which invaded him in 
troops.—Hab. itz. 6. 


(Copyright, 1901, by Thomas Nelson & Sons.) 


To quote Dr. Osgood further : 


“Perhaps hasty critics will be astonished that so many of the 





references in the margins of the revision of 1885 to the Samari- 
tan, Greek, Syriac, and Latin Bibles have been omitted in the 
American revision. ‘They have been omitted because in a hun- 
dred and fifty-one out of two hundred and forty marginal refer- 
ences the majority of the versions is against the references; in 
thirty-three places not a single version supports the reference. 
{n 1885 the American Company voted against that set of refer- 
ences, not because they were ignorant on the subject, or wished 
to preclude investigation, or to shield any theory of inspiration, 
but because, as true to the Hebrew, Samaritan, Greek, Syriac, 
and Latin Bibles, they could not approve statements so plainly 
inaccurate. With no critical text of any of the versions, it is 
large guessing in the dark to stamp any of them on the margin 
of our Bibles, when a few years’ investigations may nullify the 
proof. <A greatly reduced number of references to the versions 
that give some help in difficult places has been retained, and 
the versions are quoted that contain them.” 


Prof. Arthur S. Phelps, of Yale, writing in 7he Standard 
(Bapt.), states his preference for the newly offered work thus: 


“In three respects the American Revision of 1g01 is superior to 
the English Revision of 1885. First, the original languages are 
more fearlessly and faithfully rendered, the American prefer- 
ences being in nearly every case more accurate. Second, obso- 
lete, obscure, and antiquated words and expressions, of which 
our conservative brothers across the sea are so fond, have been 
replaced by modern and understandable English. ‘Sith,’ ‘ basi 
lisks,’ ‘astonied,’ ‘afore,’ ‘sodden,’ ‘minished,’ ‘holpen,’ ‘ wot,’ 
‘clouted,’ ‘ouches,’ and kindred uncouth terms will not have to 
be explained by the wise paterfamilias at family prayers. A 
score of other odd-looking words will be properly spelled. Count- 
less instances of bad grammar and worse rhetoric will be cor- 
rected. Third, we shall see the most sacred name on the page 


of Scripture. Influenced by Jewish fear, born of the misinter- 
pretation of an Old-‘Testament verse, English versions have gen- 
erally avoided the name of Jehovah, substituting for it GOD or 
LORD, in capital letters; when these words have appeared in 
lower-case letters they have been the translation of other Hebrew 
words.” 

But Professor Phelps expects the new version to come into 
favor slowly. He remembers that it took the King James ver- 
sion fifty years to win popular esteem. He says, “Persons who 
would not be seen out of doors with their mother’s bonnets, will 
valiantly defend the superiority of their ‘mother’s Bible,’ 
he continues : 


and 


“A wellnigh omnipotent foe stands ready to fight the new re- 
vision to the death. That foe is ignorance. ‘Ignorance,’ says 
George Eliot, ‘is not so damnable as humbug, but when it pre- 
scribes pills it may happen to do more harm.’ The man who 
said he wanted the Bible for which the martyrs faced the stake 
would find the version of 1611 too modern for him. The expe- 
rienced Sunday-school teacher who declared, ‘’The Bible is what 
we want. No books or papers or revised versions can take its 
place or be a substitute for the Bible itself,’ is after something 
she can never get until she can read the Bible in the original 
Hebrew, Chaldee, and Greek. ‘The man who asserted that God 
inspired but two books—the original texts and the Authorized 
Version—what shall we do with him and his doughty followers? 
Will it be worth ofr time to show him that there are three dozen 
verses and passages in the Authorized Version that were not in 
the originals at all, but have been inserted by theologians more 
strenuous than honest, or climbed up some other way with the 
Latin Vulgate as their ladder?” 


RELIGIOUS NOTES. 


DEAN FARRAR thinks that while there is less of open and ostentatious 
infidelity in these days than there was in the days of Charles II1., or in the 
early years of the eighteenth century, there is a far more widely spread 
spirit of doubt, and even of positive unbelief, than there has ever been, 
even among men who have never professedly abandoned allegiance to the 
religion of their fathers. 


THERE are more than 25,000 Indians and Eskimos in Alaska, of whom 
7,600 are Protestants, 13.735 are under the care of the Greek Church, and 
about soo are Catholics. Ten Protestant societies are at work; Presby- 
terians, Moravians, Episcopalians, Baptists, Congregationalists, Methodists, 
Quakers, and Swedish Lutherans. The Greek Church receives $60,000 a 
year from the Russian Government, and yet is steadily declining in influ- 
ence. 

CONTROVERSY flourishes over the question whether the Apostle Paul 
was a life-long celibate or whether he was ever married. The celibate 
theory is shaken considerably by the scriptural passage in Acts xxvi. 10, 
where Paul says that when Christians “were put to death I gave my vote 
against them.” The word “vote” is equivalent to the death-ballot, which, 
it is urged, could not have been cast except by a member of the Sanhedrin, 
and in order to belong to that august body a man was required to be 
thirty years old and to be a husband. 


ALTHO the sale of livings by auction is now illegal, the traffic is continued 
by means of newspaper advertisements as well as by methods adopted by 
the clerical agents. Here is one of the latest advertisements, appearing in 
The limes (London): 

Apvowson. Gloucestershire border. Gravel subsoil. Station two 
miles. Rectory contains four sitting, 13 bed, dressing rooms, suitable 
offices ; stabling. Hunting, golf. (srand old church, small school. Popu- 
lation 200. No Dissent. Tithe and land £539. Price £1,250,—Dr. E. B. 
Rouse, 10, Division Street, Sheffield 


A WRITER in 7he Church Standard comes to the support of Professor 
Triggs in his-criticism of the literary quality of our hymns. This writer, 
J. Anketell, ridicules the popular hymn “Beulah Land.” The word 
“Beulah,” he says, is the feminine participle of the Hebrew verb B-ayin-L, 
and signifies married (Isaiah Ixii. 4). He accordingly rewrites the refrain 
of the hymn as follows : 

“O Married land, sweet Married land! 
Upon thy highest mount I stand, 
And look away across the sea. 
Where mansions are prepared for me! 

QUITE appropriately with the appearance of the new American Revision 
this week, a copy of what is said to be the oldest ible in the United States 
has come into public notice. It is owned by Rev. John Herr, of Lima, IIL, 
in whose family it has remained for twelve generations. It must have con- 
siderable value, since there are but three copies in existence of the original 
edition of fifty. The Denver (Colo.) ARepudiican describes the volume asa 
fine example of medieval printing and says that the original binding of 
beechwood covered with stamped Kussia leather is vet almost intact. The 
Bible was printed in 1553 at Zurich by two apostate Carthusian monks who 
were burned at the stake, three years later, for printing in German when 
Latin only was permitted to be used in’ religious books. It contains a pic- 
ture of the last judgment, and wood-engravings with hand-painting. 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FRANCESCO CRISPI AND WHAT HE STOOD 
FOR. 


i 3 HE last of the famous quartet of “Italian liberators”” passed 

away with the death of Francesco Crispi, he having shared 
in the work of uniting “Italia dismembra” with Mazzini, Ca- 
your, and Garibaldi. The late W. J. Stillman, the journalist, 
who knew Crispi personally for years, recently declared him to 
have been theablest statesman in Europe since the death of Bis- 
marck. Crispi, he said, was “the only absolutely honest and 
patriotic Italian statesman since Cavour.” 

Signor Crispi, who was in his eighty-third year when he died, 
was a Sicilian by birth, and received his political education in 


the early days of the 








risorgimento, when 
Cavour was reorgan- 
izing the disordered 
fragments of Italy 
into the new united 
kingdom. He rose 
to national promi- 
nence during the 
reign of Victor 
Emmanuel, and 
was minister of the 
interior and pre- 
mier. His greatest 
achievement was 
the formation of the 
Triple Alliance, of 
which he may be said 
to have been the fa- 


ther,an achievement 




















which has gained 





for him the title of 
the Italian Bis- 
marek, The ill-starred African colonial yenture of Italy, which 


THE LATE SIGNOR FRANCESCO CRISPI, 


culminated in the disastrous defeat of the Italian army by 
Menelik of Abyssinia, in 1896, and a series of bank scandals in 
Rome in which he was reported to have been concerned, rather 
clouded his reputation during his last few years. Signor Crispi’s 
life, says the Zemps (Paris), was a résumé of contemporaneous 
Italian history—‘all of which he saw and most of which he was.” 
The 7emps, referring to the part played by him in the Triple 
Alliance, declares that he was the incarnation, in Italy, of that 
spirit of materialism, of blood and iron and thirst for military 
glory, which Germany had in Bismarck and England is now 
havingin Chamberlain. ‘Cavour loved peace and order; Crispi 
conquest and aggrandizement. A new ideal of force, of military 
grandeur has been substituted for the old ideal of moral grandeur 
and peaceful triumph on the banks of both the Tiber and the 
, 


Thames.” He recalls, says the 7emfs, in concluston, one of 


those Renaissance heroes of Plutarch who was “so clever, so 
forceful, and yet so lacking in ideals.” An anonymous writer in 
the Revue Bleue (Paris) condemns the late statesman severely 
for bringing about the entrance of Italy into the Triple Alliance. 
He ruined his country to satisfy his ambition, says this writer. 
All the honest, idealistic convictions of his youth he cast aside 
at the dictates of personal ambition. The attempt of Italy “to 
support the dignity of a first-class power on the. resources of a 
fourth-class one, was the fault of Crispi, and it has been the ruin 
of his fatherland.” 


“Can one mentiona single political act in all of Signor Crispi’s 
ministerial career which could be called generous, of public util- 
ity, or of a really durable character? He desired a general Euro- 
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pean war, and brought about international combinations which 
he fondly hoped would precipitate such a war, but he failed mis 
erably. He dreamed of an alliance with England, but never 
succeeded in bringing it to pass. He thought to give Italy an 
empire in Africa, and only involved her in a disgraceful adven- 
ture. He dreamed of making his country the equal of the great- 
est military powers, and by his ruinous commercial policy he 
did not leave her any means of sustaining an army.” 

All the Berlin journals publish appreciative biographical 
notices. The Norddeutsche Zeitung says: “It befits us in this 
place to pay a tribute of grateful honor to the memory of a man 
who was a great Italian, a faithful servant of his king, an eager 
advocate of the Central European alliance of peace, and, by 
conviction, a friend of Germany.” ‘The National Zeitung main- 
tains that by universal consent Crispi must be placed in the first 
rank of those patriots who brought about Italian unity and raised 
Italy to her present position as a great power. In Germany it 
will never be forgotten that Crispi, till he drew his last breath, 
was the most determined advocate of the German alliance. Most 
journals deal with the intimate personal relations that were es- 
tablished between Bismarck and Crispi, and recall the saying of 
the great Chancellor, that the Italian statesman was even more 
hated than himself. The Ao/nzsche Zeitung asserts that “Italy 
as a great power was never more respected, on the one hand, arid 
never more hated, on the other, than during the periods when 
Francesco Crispi was at the helm of the state.” 

Whatever his faults, says the Afoca (Madrid), he deserves 
that respect which is always due those who greatly love their 
country. Zhe Hera/d (Montreal) calls him the “man of the 
hour,” the leader who had to come when his country needed him 
—‘‘dogmatic, determined, relentless, unscrupulous, a man of 
primitive passions, encountering and overcoming others of his 
kind.” Italy is prospering in spite of the materialistic military 
school represented by Crispi, declare Messrs. King and Okey, 
in a recently published book. The kingdom, they believe, will 
soon surprise Europe. They are convinced that, “underneath 
the slough of misgovernment and corruption and political apathy 
there is a rejuvenated nation instinct with the qualities that 
make a great people,”—7vrams/ations made for THE LITERARY 


DIGEST. 


A STEP TOWARD PRESS REFORM IN RUSSIA. 


NDUE importance seems to have been attributed in the 
American newspapers to the recent measure of press re- 

form ordered by the Czar. In Russia few editors have mani- 
fested any enthusiasm over the change. ‘Their comments are 
reserved, but while they express gratitude they intimate that the 
favor is a very small one and that they are entitled to much more 


radical concessions. ‘The new law relates to the system of 


‘ ” 


“warnings.” Hitherto a warning was perpetual in duration. 
Once given it was, in the words of a Russian paper, suspended 
like the sword of Damocles over the editor and his paper or mag- 
azine, and never removed. ‘The third warning carried with it 
temporary or permanent prohibition of the offending periodical, 
and the revival thereof exposed it anew to the danger of warn- 
ings. ‘The new law limits the force of these warnings. The 
first is to be in effect one year, and the editor who commits no 
second offense within that year starts at the end of the period 
with a clear record. If asecond warning comes within the same 
year, the effect thereof will last two years from the date of its 
appearance, unless a third one intervenes and causes suspension 
of the publication. The law also abrogates all warnings hereto- 
fore given, and releases some papers from the restraints of the 
preliminary censorship. Commenting upon this reform, the St. 
Petersburg Novosti (which had been warned twice—twenty and 
ten years ago respectively) says: 


“The anomalous condition of the press has suffered aggrava 
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tion from the scheme of perpetual warnings. The paper, which 
had two warnings hanging over it, was necessarily overcautious 
and timid, and often refrained from expressing honest and useful 
thoughts of the utmost orthodoxy, becoming quite colorless and 
lifeless, And this has been the case with the oldest and best 
papers, which have abundantly proved their loyalty and utility 
to society and the government. The newer organs, tho less re- 
sponsible and less necessary to the country, had a decided ad- 
vantage, as they were free from the penalties of the former, less 
liberal press law of 1864.” 

The Novoye Vremya (St. Petersburg) remarks that the per- 
petual warning system put the press in the same category with 
the gravest political criminals and parricides, as these alone, un- 
der the law, were excluded from the benefits of the time-limit to 
penalties. It points out that the worst features of the press code 
—suspension with the third warning—remains in full force. It 
recognizes, however, that the measure is something of a relief. 
The weekly Nedie/ya (Moscow), however, is not inclined to go 
even so far asthis. It points out that there is a reverse side to 
the shield, and that the new system has considerable danger 
within itself. The old law was stringent, it says, but only on 
paper, for the government was reluctant to give warnings in 
view of their serious consequences. ‘The penalty was resorted to 
only in extreme cases, and, in fact, for some time the whole sys- 
tem has been suffered to fall into desuetude. It is to be feared, 
it continues, that the milder law will revive the practise of giv- 
ing warnings for trivial causes, and the last state of the press 
may be worse than the first. A definite law, it says, safeguard- 
ing the press and regulating the issue of warnings is indispen- 
sable.—7ranslations made for Tue LITERARY DIGEsT. 


COMMENTS ON THE DEATH OF THE 
EMPRESS FREDERICK. 

7 NEASY lies the head that wears a crown” is the sub- 

stance of the European press comment upon the death of 
the Dowager Empress of Germany. ‘There is no dissent from 
the tribute to her personal worth and womauly character, and 
general sympathy and respect is expressed for the courage and 
patience she displayed during her unhappy later years. Despite 
her close identification with German life and thought and the 
fact that she was the mother of the present German Emperor, the 
press of the Fatherland couches its respectful tributes to her 
character in much the same terms as tho speaking of a foreign 
monarch, and British journals declare that she was always an 
English princess, The hostility at court which embittered her 
life began with the open enmity of Bismarck, who resented her 
protest against the bombardment of Paris. She was responsi- 
ble, he held, for the English influence which was reported to be 
at work in Berlin during the Franco-Prussian war. The Reichs- 
anzetger (Berlin), the official organ of the imperial Govern 
ment, preserves a diplomatic silence as to the public and politi- 
cal influence of the late Empress, and limits its comments to her 
work in the popularizing of science and art. The warm interest 
which she took in art in particular, savs the Reichsanzetger, 


was “‘sustained by an exceedingly fine faculty of appreciation, 


and she constantly promoted the cause of art with her entire 


’ 


sympathy.” In an equal degree she devoted her attention to 
works of mercy and of charity, ‘to those endeavors which have 
for their object the amelioration of the lot of the poorer classes 
and the promotion of the health of the people, and in these 
spheres her efforts were crowned with splendid success.” The 
Koélnische Zeitung and other semi-official journals comment in 
the same vein. The Hamburger Nachrichten declares that for 
these works of womanly goodness her name will be held by Ger- 
mans in everlasting grateful remembrance. Viennese journals 
express admiration for her liberal, progressive views. She was 
the real consort of the late Emperor, says the Neue Freie Presse. 
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“Both aimed at the highest ideals and were animated by the 
same aims of progress and culture.” 

The press of France generally expresses sincere admiration for 
the character of the Empress. The 7emfs (Paris) declares that 
France will never forget her protest which, while it was not 
wholly effectual, prevented much of the horror which might have 
followed von Moltke’s order to bombard Paris. Of all the Eng- 


lish princesses, says the 7emfs, she most resembled her father, 


: 


She had his “quick and clear intelligence, his liberal tempera- 
ment, his interest in politics, his perseverance, and, above all 


his conscience.” ‘‘She dies in Germany, respected, honored— 


and a stranger.” She was one of those characters of which the 











THE LATE EMPRESS FREDERICK 


Almighty seems very careful, says the /vurual des Débats 
(Paris), as He sends so few of them to earth. 

She was a liberal princess and born to rule, says 7he Sfec- 
fator (London), and it was the subordinate position which she 
occupied in common with all German women that was the pri- 
mary cause of her unhappiness. Referring to her long quarrel 


with Bismarck, 7he Spectator says: 


“She was a liberal princess, and to the old servants of the 
dynasty such a character was as unintelligible as Carlyle found 
‘a Jacobin prince of the blood.’ Armored as she was in her 
birth-rank, in which even German heralds could find no flaw, 
and in the devotion of her husband, she might still, however, 
have lived down the acrid criticism of Berlin, and have been as 
popular as Queen Louisa, but that the irony of her fate matched 
her against the most successful statesman of our age, who de- 
tested parliamentarism, disliked brightness in women, and 
loathed the ‘English ideas’ which had made a state great tho 
governed by an unregimented people. He dreaded their infec- 
tious quality, and fought the crown princess almost as an 
enemy.” 


Her unpopularity in Germany, says 7e Guardian (Manches- 
ter), was entirely due to her liberal ideas, which were then re- 


hy 
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garded as distinctively and peculiarly Englis 

“Her example and her influence were thrown on the side of a 
higher and fuller conception of what is due to women and from 
women than was common in Germany in her veuth, or, for that 
matter, at the present day. Like her husband she was suspected 
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of liberal and humanitarian leanings, and on both counts she 
was an object of dislike to the men of ‘blood and iron.’ In Dr. 
Busch’s accounts of Bismarck’s tabletalk we see how the Chan- 
cellor chafed under the humanitarian restrictions which ‘ Eng- 
lish’ sentiment placed on the conduct of the war with France. 
Other times, other manners. The Empress Frederick belonged 
to a bygone generation, in which the mitigation of human suffer- 
ing, whether in war or in peace, was held a noble aim and one 
especially dear to Englishmen.” 

She was a born ruler who was denied scope to rule, says 7he 
Saturday Review (London). It may be, says this journal fur- 
ther, that her claims to the notice of history are not less remark- 
able than Bismarck’s. 

“She taught her son to develop the wide tastes which he inher- 
ited from her. ‘Through her Germany has rid itself of some part 
of its grosser Philistinism, and not a little through her teaching 
the naturalness of the alliance between Britain and Germany is 
slowly becoming a political creed.”— 7rans/ation made for THE 
LITERARY DIGEsT. 


FOREIGN COMMENT ON THE STEEL STRIKE. 


| Bescsomnar observers of the great steel strike generally proph- 

esy only disaster to American industry from the productive 
loss already incurred, no matter what the final outcome may be. 
A number of the continental European journals apparently find 
comfort for European trade in the assumed setback Uncle Sam 
has received. It may give America’s closest competitors ii the 
Old World a brief breathing spell, says the /ndefendance Belge 
(Brussels). The magnitude of the interests and values involved 
is almost beyond comprehension, says the Areusz-Zettung (Ber- 
lin). The strike shows that the great capitalists are not the 
kings they imagined themselves to be. The laboring men aim 
at demonstrating that they are the real lords of the earth. It is 
the first sign of the approaching reign of labor demagogy in 
America. Zhe Times (London) contrasts trades-unionism in 
England with American labor organizations, much to the disad- 
vantage of the former. It says: 


“The strength of our unions lies in sheer obstruction. They 
do not so much obtain active control for themselves as hamper 














THE AMERICAN INVASION. 
—Wahre Jacob Stutigart. 
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and curtail the control of the masters. Asthe result of their set- 
tled policy of restriction and obstruction, English industry has to 
face the competition of the world with one hand tied behind its 
back. In every direction the unions operate to curtail effective 
output. Their power to do this depends upon the invincible 
ignorance of the simplest rules of political economy which dis- 
tinguishes many English workmen.” 


The American workman, continues 7e 7zmes, is better in- 
formed. He may strike for higher wages, but he “does not in- 
Sist upon equal rewards for the competent and the incompetent, 
nor does he believe that the way to improve his position is delib- 
erately to coerce the better man into equality of production with 
the worse.” 


It says in conclusion : 


“Our unions teach, and our workmen believe, that a man who 
does more than the mznimum of work takes away the employ- 
ment of some one else. That blighting and immoral creed has 
no hold upon American workmen. ‘They expect and obtain high 
wages, which, however. are not relatively so high as they appear 
to people in this country. But, whatever they get, they give 
value for the money. Each man does his best and is paid ac- 
cording to results; while here, so far as the unions get their way, 
2ach man has to adhere to an average output calculated to suit 
mediocrity or even incapacity. That is why union leaders do 
not obtain in America the pernicious power to thwart enterprise 
that they relentlessly wield in this country, and that is why they 
have less chance there than here of dictating to the owners of 
businesses how those businesses shall be carried on.” 


The Daily Witness (Montreal) claims that a prolonged fight 
between labor and capital in the United States would be of in- 
calculable benefit to Europe. It says: 

“It is because the abiest men go into the army as officers and 
only the second-rate engage in commerce on the European con- 
tinent that the Old World is lagging behind in the race. In 
America ‘soldiering’ has never been popular in the European 
sense, and the brightest minds have employed themselves in in- 
ventions and trade. But a war fought to the bitter end between 
the ‘billion-dollar trust’ and its vast army of employees would 
affect the entire commerce of America disastrously and retard 
her progress indefinitely."— 7rans/ations made for THe LITER- 
ARY DIGEsT. 


POLISH VICTORIES OVER GERMANY. 
TT HE Polish journals of this country are rejoicing over the 

triumphs in art and science achieved in Germany by their 
compatriots. While German papers are full of articles demon- 
strating the necessity of throttling the Poles, says the Dzvennik 
Narodowy (Polish National Daily, Chicago), these very same 
papers, in their news columns, are citing facts which prove the 
inexhaustible force of the Polish spirit, and how vain is the per- 
secution which is carried on in Europe against the Polish peo- 
ple. The German correspondent of this journal says: 


“Up to the present only a few of Sienkiewicz’s works were 
translated into German. ‘The public, however, began to demand 
more and more, so that now a publishing house of Leipsic is un- 
dertaking the publication of all his works. It is a curious thing 
that the collective publication of Sienkiewicz in German will 
begin with ‘Phe Knights of the Cross,’ in which the author has 
represented with such vividness the awful catastrophe of the 
Germans. Despite the unpleasant memories in Sienkiewicz’s 
work, all the German papers are launching out into praises of the 
author, and even such journals as the Hamburger Nachrichten 
and Echo (thoroughly Hakatist* papers) emphasize the fact that 
Sienkiewicz is the most eminent writer of our day.” 


German appreciation for Polish music is also manifesting itself 


* Hakatism is the term applied by the Poles to the coercive measures of 
the Prussian Government. It was inaugurated by Bismarck, and the 
name is a combination of the initial letters of three prominent advocates of 
coercion—Hahnemann, Kenneman, and Tiedemann, 
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in the press. Speaking of the presentation, in Dresden, of Pad- 
erewski’s new opera, “ Manru,” the correspondent says that it 
met with ‘‘a gigantic success, and all papers asserted that it is 
the work of an epoch, even the Hakatist papers rendering hom- 
age to the Polish musician.” Not long since, he continues, these 
same papers warmly praised W. Kossak, one of the best modern 
Polish painters. In science, too, the Poles have a representa- 
tive, ‘‘for whom the Germans feel such honor that their papers 
are collecting funds for the erection of a monument to him on 
Ponape, one of the Caroline Islands. He is the celebrated trav- 
eler and scientist, John Kubary, who explored the Pelew, Mul- 
grave, Caroline, and Samoan Islands.” 

Poland will never die, concludes the correspondent, when she 
can achieve such triumphs as these. 


“We are stronger and stronger in spirit, and we have more and 
more certainty of gaining the final victory over the brutal as- 
cendency of Prussian and Muscovite myrmidons. Formerly, 
when physical force was the deciding agent in the contests of 
nations as well as individuals, we routed the Germans garbed in 
the cloaks of Knights of the Cross, at Plowce, at Griinwald, at 
‘Tannenberg, and at other places. To-day, when the force of the 
fist is passing more and more rapidly into the shade of histori- 
cal relics—when, instead, the force of the spirit constitutes more 
and more distinctly the chief value among peoples,—we are 
gaining one victory after another over our adversaries in all 
branches of human knowledge. We need not, therefore, sink in 
hopeless despair over the national fall; we need not lay down 
our arms before our foes. On the contrary, we can look with 
pride into the future, as our gigantic forces and abundant re- 
sources allow the Polish community not only to keep pace with 
other nations in the lists of modern contests, but even to outstrip 
them and win.”—7rans/ations made for THe LireRaRY DIGEsT. 





COOPERATIVE INDUSTRY LEGALIZED IN 
RUSSIA. 


view of the participation by factory workmen in the recent 

student demonstrations and disturbances in the Russian 
university towns, it is interesting to learn that the Government 
has just extended full legal recognition and sanction to the 
artie/, one of the most characteristic and remarkable institutions 
that the Russian people have developed. The ar¢ze/, like the 
mir, or village commune, is regarded by the social reformers as 
a safeguard against capitalism and plutocracy, and the conser- 
vatives have been supposed to view it with distinct hostility. 
The mzr is in process of decay, and the Government is contem- 
plating its abolition in favor of individual ownership of land in 
fee simple. Conmmunal ownership is believed to be an obstacle 
to agricultural progress and the development of initiative and 
enterprise, and even the Liberal press is divided upon the desir- 
ability of governmental protection and encouragement of it. But 
the ar/ze/—that is, associations of workmen for industrial under- 
takings where the profits of the employer and contractor are real- 
ized and divided by the members themselves, who choose their 
foremen and leaders—is deemed a progressive institution which 
may mitigate the evils of capitalism and prevent exploitation of 
labor by employers. The new law regulates the formation of 
these associations, but imposes no restriction upon their self- 
government or their cooperative feature. There is a man in 
Russia, N. B. Levitsky, who (tho a member of the higher 
classes) has devoted himself to the organization and encourage- 
ment of arfie/s. He is reported to have organized a large num- 
ber, and all are flourishing. Interviewed by the Russky Listok 
of Moscow, he has made the following statements: 


“It is not necessary for a workman to have saved any capital 
in order to join an artze/. It is only necessary that he should be 
skilled in his trade and honest. ‘The ar/7e/ is primarily for the 
benefit of the wage-workers themselves. Its members are their 
own masters. All the earnings go into the common treasury and 
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are subsequently divided, each receiving a share corresponding 
to the value of his work. The profits of the contractor are thus 
saved, and the middleman is dispensed with. Owners and em- 
ployers who have jobs for labor deal with the elected head of the 
artiel, and the association makes a contract for the performance 
of the given task. If the ar¢ze/s accumulate capital, their field 
of operations is widened, and they are enabled to take contracts 
involving outlays. But they can start on.a small scale. 

“Society is a beneficiary of this cooperation, for the cost of 
buildings and goods is lessened, the contractors’ profit not going 
entirely to labor, but being retained in part by the capitalist or 
the consuming public. The artie/ sells its products cheaper 
than employers of labor. As for the Government, it is naturally 
interested in the welfare of the working classes and benefits by 
everything which reduces poverty, dependence, and idleness, 
Cooperative production means happier and more comfortable life 
for the workman.” 


The law provides for incorporation and pecuniary responsibil- 
ity of these associations. It is suggested by certain writers that 
the state might advance money to the ar/ze/s at low rates of 
interest, just as it advances money to landowners.— 7rams/ation 
made for Tue LireRaRY DIGEsT. 





Strikes in Germany.—The German Government pub- 
lishes annually an accurate report of the strikes that have taken 
place within the empire. The Retchsanzeiger, the govern- 
mental organ of Berlin, has just given the data for 1900, from 
which we condense the following : 


During the year 1g00 there were begun in Germany 1.492 
strikes (of which, however, 48 were really an inheritance from 
the preceding year) and 1,433 strikes were brouglit to an end. 
By these strikes 7,740 different business concerns were affected 
and 298,819 persons, and of these persons 46,782 were not yet 
twenty-one years of age; 2,733 strikes resulted in the complete 
closing of the concerns affected, and in the others only portions 
were closed. In the concerns completely closed there were 
employed, in all, 142,842 people. Of these 21,641 were under 
twenty-one. In those concerns in which only a part of the plant 
was affected 52,904 persons were employed, with 7,527 under 
twenty-one. The greatest number of persons striking at one and 
the same time was 122,803. In the first quarter of 1901, no less 
than 243 new Strikes were begun, to which, however, are to be 
added 29 from the preceding year, while 203 strikes were con- 
cluded. Of these 203 strikes, 44 can be said to have ended suc- 
cessfully and 112 failed, and this is about the average ratio in the 
last few years. ‘There were but few “lockouts” in Germany, the 
report for the first quarter of 1901 giving only 5 of these, affect- 
ing 1,325 working-people., Three of these were successful and 
two failures.— 7rans/lation made for Tue Literary Dicest. 





FOREIGN NOTES. 


ACCORDING to the last Swiss census, says the Revue Scientifigue (Paris), 
the number ot inhabitants of the republic speaking German has decreased 
since 1888 from 714 per 1,000 inhabitants to 697, while those speaking French 
have grown from 218 to 330, those speaking Italian from 53 to 67, and those 
speaking Romansch have decreased from 13 to 12. The decrease in the 
German-speaking population is absolute in Neufchatel, where there has 
been a falling-off of 5,000. To-day Switzerland counts 2,319,105 speakers of 
German, 733,220 French, 222,247 Italian, 38,677 Romansch, and 14,087 speak- 
ing some foreign tongue. The speakers of Romansch have decreased ab- 
solutely 1.5 per cent. 


WITH the appointment of Count Gilbert Hohenwart von Gerlachstein as 
Austro-Hungarian Minister to Mexico, diplomatic relations between the 
two countries are resumed after a lapse of thirty-five years. Austria had 
had no relations with Mexico since 1867, vhen Maximilian, brother of Em 
peror Francis Joseph, was shot. 7he Witness (Montreal) refers to the 
attempt to establish a Mexican monarchy and the court-martial of Maxi- 
milian as one of the worst b!unders of modern times, altho, it points out, 
since that time Mexico has been a republic more in name than in fact 
Porfirio Diaz, under whom Mexico has prospered for twenty-six years, “is 
a sovereign in all except in name and in succession” The /olitische Corre- 
spondenz (Vienna) thinks that it will be of but little use for Austria and 
Mexico to agree on a consular and extradition treaty, as Mexico’s foreign 
relations are more than likely to be interfered with by the United States, 
“under the motive of the Monroe Doctrine fanaticism.” 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


THE HOUSE OF ROTHSCHILD. 


ee is not generally regarded as 

a very important financial center, but for more than a cen- 
tury it has been the headquarters of the foremost banking-house 
of modern times—the Rothschilds. It was in this city that the 
great establishment had its modest beginning, and since rising 
to affluence and power and extending its operations to all parts 
of the globe, the ancient seat has never been abandoned. ‘The 
following facts regarding the origin and development of the 
Rothschild house are taken from the August issue of 7ze Bank- 
ers’ Magazine (New York) : 

The founder of the house was Mayer Anselm (1743-1812), the 
son of Anselm Moses Bauer, a small Jewish merchant of Frank- 
fort-on-the-Main. His father wished him to become a rabbi, but 
he preferred business, and ultimately set up as a money-lender 
at the sign of the “Red Shield” (Rothschild) in the Frankfort 
Judengasse. He negotiated his first great government loan with 
Denmark in 1802, and his transactions on behalf of William, 
Elector of Hesse-Cassel, were so profitable that when he died ten 
years later he wasa very wealthy man. He left behind him five 
sons, and branches of the business were established in Vienna, 
London, Paris, and Naples, each being in charge of one of the sons. 

The third of these brothers, Nathan Mayer, has generally been 
regarded as the financial genius of the family and the chief orig- 
inator of the transactions which have created for the house its 
unexampled position in the financial world. He came to Man- 
chester about 1800 to act as a purchaser of manufactured goods 
for his father; but at the end of five years he removed to Lon- 
don, where he found full scope for his financial genius. The 
boldness and skill of his transactions, which caused him at first 
to be regarded as rash and unsafe by the leading banking firms 
and financial merchants, latterly awakened their admiration and 
envy. By the employment of carrier-pigeons and fast-sailing 

boats of his own for 





the transmission of 
news, he was able to 
utilize to the best 
advantage his spe- 
cial sources of infor- 
mation, while noone 
was a greater adept 
in the art of promot- 
ing the rise and fall 
of the stocks. 

The colossal influ- 
ence of the house 
dates from an oper- 
ation of his in 1810. 
In that year Wel- 
lington made some 
drafts which the 
English Govern- 
ment could. not 
meet; these were 
purchased by Roths- 
child at a _ liberal 
discount, and re- 














newed to the Gov- 
ernment, which 
finally redeemed at 
par. From this time the house became asociated with the allied 
powers in the struggle against Napoleon, it being chiefly through 
it that they were able to negotiate loans to carry on the war. 
Rothschild never lost faith in the ultimate overthrow of Napoleon, 
his all being virtually staked on the issue of the contest. He 
is said to have been present at the battle of Waterloo, and to 
have watched the varying fortunes of the day with feverish 
eagerness. Being able to transmit to London private informa- 
tion of the allied success several hours before it reached the 
public, he secured an immense profit by the purchase of stock, 
which had been greatly depressed on account of the news of 
Blucher’s defeat two days previous. 


LORD NATHAN RKOTHSCHILD, 
Head of the London House. 


{August 31, 1901 


Rothschild was the first to popularize foreign loans in Britain 
py fixing the rate in sterling money and making the dividends 
payable in London and not in foreign capitals. Latterly he be- 
came the financial agent of nearly every civilized government. 
It is said that since 
1815 the Rothschilds 





haveraised forGreat 
Britain alone more 
than $1,000,000, 000 ; 
for Austria, $250,- 
000, 000 ; for Prussia, 
$200,000,000; for 
France, $400,000,- 
000 ; for Italy, $300, - 
000,000; for Russia, 
$125,000,000; for 
Brazil, $70, 000,000. 

In 1895 they took 
$15,000,000 of the 
February loan of the 
United States 
through the Bel- 
mont-Morgan sy 1fdi- 
cate. 

There are at pres- 
ent living eleven 
barons of the Roths- 
child name. Of 
these Nathaniel, Al- 
fred, and Leopold 














BARON GUSTAVE DE ROTHSCHILD, 

Head of the Paris House. 
are located in Lon- 
don ; Gustav, Edward, Adolphe, and James are in Paris, and 
Nathaniel, a baron of the Austrian empire, is head of the house 
in Vienna. 

“Maintaining an identity as unchangeable as the Hebrew race 
to which they belong, and with purposes as inflexible as the 
ruler of Russia, and a policy as far-seeing as the Church of 
Rome,” says 7he Bankers’ Magazine, “the Rothschilds have 
steadily built up the prestige of their name until it now outranks 
that of any other, while their fortune has grown year by year 
until it has attained to colossal figures. ‘Those who have a tal- 
ent for guessing have set the actual sum at two thousand million 
dollars, but until some member of the firm displays a contiden- 
tial mood, the correctness of this conjecture must remain unver- 
ified. Whatever the amount may be, its vastness is undoubted, 
and the accumulations of a century and a half are being swelled 
each hour by innumerable tributes from every quarter of the 


world.” 


CORRESPONDENTS’ CORNER. 
Gifts to Colleges. 


Editor of THE LITERARY DIGEST : 

In your list of “Unprecedented Gifts to Colleges” (LIVERARY DIGEST, 
vol. xxiii., No. 2, p. 35), Southern institutions of learning are conspicuous 
mainly by their absence. Perhaps it might not be amiss to add that the 
Sophie Newcomb Memorial College, the Women’s Department of Tulane 
University of Louisiana, has received very recently, in time for announce- 
ment at the last commencement, a bequest of about $2,000,000, by the will 
of its founder, Mrs. Newcomb. W. B. SMITH. 

NEW ORLEANS. 

Is Mozoomdar a Christian? 
Editor of TUE LITERARY DIGEST: 

In THE LITERARY DIGEsr for July 6, in the article entitled “A Modern 
Hindu Saint,” Protap Chunder Mozoomdar is called a Christian. As one 
who has met Mozoomdar in person, who has heard him speak and who has 
read his published works, I can not allow this statement to pass uncor- 
rected. Mozoomdar is not a Christian, unless Christianity can be identi- 
fied with universal religion, and unless belief in the living God isall that 
is required nowadays to make one a Christian. A great deal more used to 
be required at one time, perhaps I ought to say a great dealless Mozoom- 
dar is a member of the Brahmo-Somaj in India. He wasa life-long friend 
and disciple of Keshub Chunder Sen, whose life he wrote. In the latter 
work Mozoomdar himself speaks of the orthodox Christian missionaries in 
these words: “Their own Trinitarian orthodoxy was so bigoted, their 
teachings were so intimately akin to the exploded farrago of Hindu dog- 
matism, their intolerance was so excessive, so unsympathetic, their denun- 
ciations of the national religion were so violent and sweeping, that as 
religious men and reformers they shared very nearly the same criticism 
which fell to the lot of the less enlightened apostles of the native faith.” 

NANTUCKET, MASS. J. F. MEYER. 
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LIBRARIAN WANTED! 


A wide-awake intelligent man or woman wanted in every city and town to organize branches of The Parmelee 
New Book Home Delivery Library. A magnificent opportunity to enter into an up-to-date work 
of great importance, which appeals to every Book Lover. 


HE munificence of Andrew Carnegie has led to the establishment of Public Libraries 
T throughout the country. The interest created in this library movement has spread over 
| the entire land and there is scarcely a town where the subject of organizing a public 
library has not been agitated. It is not practicable, however, in every town to erect a 
%e | building and go to the expense of purchasing and caring for a large collection of books. 
The beginning must be small and the interest of the people in the library movement 
increased until the public library becomes the outgrowth. With this idea in mind an organization 
was started in 1882 for the purpose of forming library clubs of those who would purchase their 
own books and circulate them among the members. This concern, known as The Parmelee 
Library, has from this beginning, developed a New Book Home Delivery System which now covers 
all sections of the country and is rapidly growing, rivaling the famous Mudie Library of London, 
The growth of this work has been phenomenal. 

The Parmelee Library wishes to extend the service until there is a Parmelee New Book Home 
Delivery Station organized in every city and village in the United States. The adaptability of the 
system to the needs of even the greatest cities having the best of public library facilities, as well to 
the community with inferior public service, is shown through the registered circulation in Boston 
and Chicago since November of last year of over 25,000 volumes of the popular new books. Mone 
of the following advantages are afforded under the usual public library service. 

1. Members can get the books they want é# every branch of literature, without delay or inconvenience. No book is 


too new to be includedin the library. Thus in fiction we find ‘‘ The Helmet of Navarre,’ ‘‘ The Crisis,’’ ‘‘ The Octopus,” 
“* Graustark,’’ ‘‘ The Puppet Crown,’ etc. No waiting for a book. The Parmelee Library buys enough copies to 
meet the demand. 

2. The books are a/ways neat, clean and inviting. As soon as a book is soiled it is replaced by a clean copy. 

8. The books can be kept as long as desired. o fines. No red tape. 

4. Members can take one, two, four or more books a week ; a/so copies of any of the sixty leading magazines ; 
thus supplying the entire reading for the family. 
5. The books are delivered at your door and called for ina very pleasing way. 6. A weekly book list, giving names and descriptions of new books added to the library, is 
regularly sent to members. 7. A 250 page catalog, itself a work of typographical excellence, is furnished members free. : 


In the usual public library zone of the above advantages are offered, and, as a necessary sequence, the perfected Parmelee Libraries are 
meeting with extraordinary success in the largest cities, having the best public library facilities. 

WE WANT A REPRESENTATIVE IN EVERY CITY AND TOWN. The work is one of refinement and affords an agreeable occupation for any man or woman who 
seeks a high-class appointment. To enroll names of those interested who wish to join, to superintend the weekly receipt of books, and their delivery by om cg to the patrons’ 
homes—these are the duties. We do not need experienced men or women, but those with education and refinement, as well as grit and energy, and who will follow our instructions 
to the letter. Ifa person can only give a portion of his or her time, the work can be confined to managing the Library in one’s own town. dies of the highest standing in cities 
all over the country are organizing clubs of 25 to 100 members and rendering a favor to their friends. We shall be glad to hear from any persons possessing these qualifications 
and who are open for an engagement, either as a local Organizer or as traveling Director. x res 

These positions are open to only one person in each town. It will be necessary, therefore, for any reader of this notice who may be interested to make application at once 
Such an opportunity to secure a permanent and desirable position is seldom and 


THE: PARMELEE LIBRARY, Main Office, 1841 & 1843 Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO. 


























Andrew Carnegie. 











PAID UP CAPITAL $76.060.00. Also BOSTON, PORTLAND, MINNEAPOLIS, DES MOINES, NEW ORLEANS, LOUISVILLE AND INDIANAPOLIS. 
_ l 
CURRENT POETRY. She, pretending not to hear, “~ 
} Stokes, and rakes the ashes clear: | | s ry y 
Blind. “Warm yourself, my soldier, ay !” itera 


By MARIAN WARNER WILDMAN. Hey, old mother, I’ve enough ! 


Digest 








Tuis much I know. Before the sky grew dark, Keep your wine and ham and stuff: 
When died the sunlight like a candle blown, I had some soup upon the way: Free 
And left my soul to strain and grope and hark, Won't you clear the cloth away? : ; 
A captive, locked in some black tower alone; | It’s all too good and fine for me! : ~ We will give you The 
LiTeERARY Dicest Free for one year if you 
Before the curtain fell that shut me out Still she let’s my protest pass, order the 


From all that I had been—all I hoped to be,— Cuts my bread and fills my glass : 


* 
There was a glad green world, a joyous shout “Eat vou well, my soldier, see!” American 


Of strong winds blowing o’er a laughing sea; 





Why these sheets, good mother, why ? 
And there were green-fold fields of heading wheat, 


ca 
No, my faith, you mustn't! I $10 I ypewrriter 
That ran and rippled in the passing breeze ; Sati the atatie where's tis trae 


And there were frail pink roses, wild and sweet ; 
And there were mist-blue hills and tossing trees ; 











The bed we make the size of us? 2 P P 
I'll sleep there like a king right through— | Before Sept. 15, r901, cash with order. This 


And over all, a brooding heaven blue, Ar is an unusual OOP GABE 5 os idan and 

ne ebtiin eke! : pra Te SA) Will Gne tage, should be accepted at once, e American 
Where martins circled in the sunset light, And smooths the sheets, the bed te make: k ; Pp res: 

And where the crying killdees flashed and flew, Typewriter is the first requisite of a successful 





And great stars shot their glory through the “Go to bed, my soldier, do!” business career, and foreight years has been 

night. Time to march—the day is clear. the only high grade, low-priced typewriter. 

All this I know. And for the power divine So, good-by. But what is here? It is as well made as the high-priced ma- 

To dream such pictures on the midnight walls My knapsack’s heavier than human— chines, but more simple in construction and 

Of this unwindowed prison-tomb of mine, Ah, good hostess, dear old woman! | operation. Both the 

I bless the Hand from which the blessing falls. | Why do you spoil me as you do? : , 

American Typewriter and Literary Digest 

Iam content, O God, content to know Then said the good old woman, half are too well known to need further comment. 

The sky still shines above imy sightless eyes ; Inclined to cry, and half to laugh :* Hundreds of THe Dicest subscribers are 


That tho my feet down darkened pathways go, 








: “My boy, my boy’s a soldier too!” using the American. 
Unseen, the Brightness round about me lies : 7 . ange Ata eoonekt , a he 
Translated by Bernard Miall. \@ This offer is strictly limited to September 
—In August Harper's Magazine. 3 
cre | ED AMERICAN TYPEWRITER CO., 


Hackett Building, Broadway, 


Good Lodgings ! Bet. Warren & Chambers Sts., New York 


(From the French of Paul Dérouléde. ) 


By VIRGINIA WoopWaRD CLOUD. 














| 15, 19014. 
| 
| 
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Like to the bee that saves its harbored sweet 








Hey, old mother, steady, steady ! From summer's feet, Z_ Prompt examination given 
i was warm enough already! I fain would draw anew from every flower all BOOK MS. submitted. 
You may let the fire go down: My little hour ; may a Tet toting, ‘ 
Savea stick, you savea brown! Like to the tree that cradles sons of spring capital will be invested on the issue. ‘ 





Cold T'was, but now I'm dry! Yet sees-each thing | EASTERN PUBLISHING CO., 61 Court St., Boston, Mass. 
Readers of Taz Lirrrary Dicsst are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Fly hence and leave it voiceless, stripped to stand 
"Neath the wind’s han«, 

I, treasuring some harmony once strong— 

Even unspoken song— 

Tho fluted reed be silent, June be past, 

Would keep the heart in tune until the last. 


In the August Cosmopolitan. 


The Awakened Giant. 
By ERNST NEAL LYON. 
“I see Chaldean shepherds count the stars, 
And Cheops rear his royal pyramid ; 
The Roman drive his clanging battie-cars 
To wreck the wonders that the Grecian did. 


“IT watched them grow to glory and decline, 
They drink the common cup of pygmy men. 
But, ah! Another destiny is mine!” 
(So laughed the giant—giant even then !) 


Serene within his armor of Conceit, 
And stupefied by Flattery and Power, 

Three thousand vears he lay in slumber sweet, 
While crafty enemies abode their hour. . . 


The Bear, soft creeping througn the unguarded 
wall, 
Has clutched a province with his greedy paw, 
The Eagle hovers o’er the palace hall, 
And cities vanish in the Lion's maw. 


He slumbers? No! he wakes in wild surmise 
Of peril imminent from hidden foe. 
Suspicion glitters in his narrow eyes, 
And Hatred lightens with a baletul glow. 


Will Withes subdue the Samson of the East, 
Diplomacy avail to hold him thrall? 
* Beware, O Revelers at the Nations’ Feast, 
Lest he pull down the,Temple on ye all! 


—In Harper's Weekly. 





MORE OR LESS PUNGENT. 


The Exception.—“When a thing is ended, it’s 
ended,” said I, “and that’s all there is toit'” My 
friend smiled. “You forgot,” said he, “the revo- 
lution in the Philippines!"—Hurfer’s Bazar. 





Why He Wept.—Firsr OFFICE Boy: “Wot's 
Chimmy crving fer?” 

SECOND OFFICE Boy: “His grandmudder’s dead 
and going ter be buried on a holiday ! "—Puck. 





Overheard After Meeting.—“De preacher say 
dat de worl’ comin’ ter a end in thirty days.” 
“Dat bein’ de case, dey ain’t a nigger in de coun- 
try dat ’ll pay house rent in advance.”"—A/Z/anta 
Constitution. 





Not Unusual,.—“A problem novel? What’s the 
problem?” “There are several, but the one that 
arrests the attention of the thoughtful reader is, 
* How in the world did the author ever manage to 
get a publisher ?’”"—Zée. 





A Gentle Hint.—“I hope you appreciate the 
fact, sir, that in marrying my daughter you marry 
a large-hearted, generous girl?” “I do, sir (with 
emotion); “and I hope she inherits those qualities 
from her father.”— 77#-Bits. 





What We are Coming To.—WORKINGMAN’S 
WIFF (in 1910): “What’s happened, Danny?” 

HER HUSBAND (desperately): “Well, I’ve been 
fired by J. P. Morgan, and there’s nobody else in 
the world to work for!”—Brooklyn Citizen. 





A Fallacy,—“ There is a great deal to be saidon 
both sides of every question,” said the broad- 
minded man. “My dear, sir,” answered Mr. Meek- 
ton, “it is very plain that you have never engaged 
in an argument with Henrietta."—7he Washington 
Star. 





Needed.—“I recommend to future generations,” 
said Uncle Nathaniel, as he put away his bandana 
handkerchief, “that they encourage the growth of 
two noses—one to take cold in, the other for gen- 
eral use.”—Harfer’s Bazar. 





His Audience.—Being unable to fulfil an en- 
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|$10,285 
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| 31 Cash Prizes 





iStory Tellers’ 
Tournament 


$100, #125, #150, #8200, #300, 8500, and $1,000. 
{| Tour of the World, consuming 179 Days, costing $2.100 Cash: 
— - Aut mobile, $1,300; Nound-Trip to California, $350; Round- 
8 Other Prizes (trip to cuba, #150, ‘ete. : 

The Story-Teiling Contest of The Black Cat, now open, presents an opportunity for known and 
unknown Writers such as has never occurred. The Prizes are the most liberal, the Conditions the most 
reasonable ; merit of matter, not name or fame of writer, will govern. 

No story will be considered at all unless submitted strictly in accordance with the conditions published in The Black 
Cat for September and following months. Of newsdealers and booksellers, 5 cents, or of us. 


The Shortstory Publishing Company, High and Oliver Sts., Boston, Mass. 
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p/ Anywhere you 
can geta technical 
education and in 
crease your earning 
: capacit u es can 
earn while learning. 
Write for free circular: Salaried Positions for 
earners, It shows how you can become a Civil, 
lectrical or Mechanical Engineer or Architect, 
hools open all summer. 


International Correspondence Schools, ~ 
Box 1202, Scranton, Pa, 


The University Preparatory School, 


Prepares forall courses of Cornell University. 
Certificate has been accepted since 1895. 
Boarding and Day Departments. Complete Home. 
Regents’ Certificates in Law and Medicine. Sum- 
mer Term from July 16th to September 15th. 
Fall Term opens September 26th for year 1901-02. 






















Of the school, President Schurman says :— 


| “TI give most cheerful testimony to the high quality of 

work doné in your school. The excellent management 
and complete curriculum render it a most desirable pre- 
paratory school for the University.” 


Send for illustrated catalogue. 


CHAS. A. STILES, B.S., Headmaster, 
Avenue F, Ithaca, N. Y. 


Miss C. E. Mason’s School for Girls. 
Si . THE CASTLE, 

Tarrytown -on-Hud- 
son, N. ¥Y. An ideal 
school. Advantages 
of N.Y.C. All depart- 
ments. Endorsed by 
Rt. Rev. H.C. Potter, 
Hon. Chauncey M. 
Depew. For illus. 
circular V. address: 
Miss C. E. Mason, LL.M. 














Sixty-seventh year opens Oct. 1, 
1901. Day ¢ lasses with sessions 


New York 
from 3:30 to 6 P. M. (LL B. after 
University two neg 7 Oe ts Sn 
sessions . M. (LL.B. after 
Law School three years.) Graduate classes 
eee eee lead to LL.M. Tuition, $100. 


. J. TOMPKINS, Registrar, 
Washington Square, N. Y. City. 


For circulars a 





Clinton Preparatory School 
‘CLINTON, N.Y. (9 miles from Utica). 15 Boys. 


6 Teachers. Prepares forany College. Boys 10to 14 
at time of entrance preferred. ferences :— 
BisHore HUNTINGTON, BIisHOP WHITEHEAD, FOUR 
COLLEGE PRESIDENTS. J. B. WHEELER, A.M.,, Prin. 


HOME INSTITUTE, 30°F \Sicraime school tor 


girls. College preparation. Miss M. W. METCALF, Principal. 














Headers of Tue Lirerary Diexst are asked to mention the publication when 


















FOR YOUNG BOYS 
Essex Felis, Caldwell, WN. J. 


The home life, study hours. school routine and 
outdoor sports are adapted to the needs of youn 
boys. Our first aim is character building. Specia 
attention paid to teaching a boy how to study. 
Classes smali. Golf and all healthful sports pro- 

vided. New inasium ready next session. 
For catalogue and fuil particulars, address. 


J. R. CAMPBELL, A. M., Headmaster. 

















THE WESTERN, 


A COLLEGE AND SEMINARY FOR WOMEN 
OXFORD, OHIO. 


Beautiful and healthful location, one 
hour from Cincinnati, on Monon and 
Vandalia Express routes. Full Class- 
ical courses and many electives; 
Large Faculty and non-resident lec- 
turers, Campus of 65 acres; and 
Special attention to physical culture. 
Forty-seventh year begins Sept. 11. 
1901. Number limited. Address 


LEILA S. McKEE, Ph.D., President. 
MILITARY 


MONTCLAIR MikiAgy 


We prepare for any college, government academy, or 
business. Small classes. Large gymnasium. Health- 
ful location. Address for catalogue 


JOHN G. MacVICAR.A.M., 9 Walden Place, Montclair, N.J. 





BLAIR PRESBYTERIAL ACADEMY 
John I. Blair Foundation. Fifty-third Vear. 


Co-educational. Prepares for any American College. New 
buildings. Campus 40 acres. Liberal endowment justifies 
moderate rates. For catalogue address 
John C, Sharpe, M.A., D.D., Prin., Blairatown, N. J. 





The Hudson River Institute. 

A College Preparatory School and Seminary for youn 
men and women. Location beautiful and healthful. N 
Christian school home. Music, Art, Elocution, Military 
Drill, Physical Culture. Address 

J. O. Spencer, Pux.D., Principal, Claverack, N. Y. 


STAUNTON MILITARY ACADEMY, “Viircis?s’ 

Preparatory to any college, university, or government 
academy. Ideal “home” school for boys, loca in famous 
Valley of Virginia. Superb climate; individual instruction. 


Charges, $300.00. Handsome catalog free. 
Capt. WM. H. KABLE, A.M., Principal. 








THE PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
70 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Recommends teachers to colleges, schools, and families. 
Advises parents about schools, Wm. O. Pratt, Mgr. 
Mention FE LITERARY DIGEsT. 


SHATTUCK SCHOO FARIBAULT, MINNESOTA. 

§ If you want exceptional ad- 
vantages for your boy send for its Prospectus. Separate 
school for very young boys. JAMES DOBBIN Rector: 


writing to advertisers. 
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gagement at a certain town, a lecturer wired: 

“Impossible to come to-night; give the audience 

back their money.” He received back the follow- 

ing reply : “We have given the audience back his 

money, and he has gone home perfectly satisfied.” 
Tit-Bits. 





He was a Policeman.—“! overheard that man 
who calls on you say something about betting, 
Bridget; I hope he doesn’t frequent pool-rooms ?” 
“Sure, ma’am, he doesn’t know there’s such a 
place in New York. He’s a policeman, ma’am.”"— 
Yonkers Statesman. 


How He Did it.—MOsEs : 
your fortune?” 

LEVI: “By horse-racing.” 

MOSES: “Not betting?” 

LEvi: “No, I started a pawnshop just outside 
the race-course for the people who wanted to get 
home when the races were over.”"—7Zhe Philadel- 
phia Press. 


“How did you make 





An Interlude.—On a hot summer day, the Rev. 
Pettit, one of the best-known priests in Milwaukee, 
was preaching in St. Raphael’s Church, while in 
an adjoining lot a number of boys were playing 
baseball. He had taken “Heaven and the Means 
of Reaching There” as the subject of his sermon, 
and when he came to the end of a passage, he 
paused in a solemn manner and asked: “How, 
Just then came 
floating through the church window, in a high- 
keyed voice: “Slide like the devil, slide!” It was 
one of the boy baseball players coaching a base- 
runner.—drgonaut. 


then, shail we reach heaven?” 


A Milliner’s Advertisement.— 
Sweeping reductions in horses’ hats, 
Bonnets, turbans, gypsies and flats; 
Fine-trimmed shapes, with a sponge within, 
And strings to tie beneath the chin. 
Nobby sailors with ribbons wide, 
Made to be worn with the ears outside. 
An especial bargain for sorrel mares, 
Panama straw with a brim that flares; 
Another lot turned up in the back, 
Just the thing for a weary hack. 
Gay little ponies’ coquettish capotes, 
Smooth fine straws to match bays’ glossy coats; 
Brown old hats showing signs of age, 
Fit for the horse of an avenue stage. 
Every kind, all kinds, —- great sale to-day,— 
Come, horses, come, and buy while ye may ! 

~CAROLYN WELLS, in Puck. 


Current Events. 





Foreign. 
CHINA. 


August 19.—Emperor Kwang-Su issues a decree 
postponing the return of the court to Pe- 
king until September 6. 


SOUTH AFRICA. 


August 20.— Lord Kitchener reports the capture 
of Commandant de Villiers, and other pris- 
oners. 


August 23.—Lord Kitchener reports the capture 
of a Boer envoy of eighty-six wagons and 
eighteen prisoners. 


August 25.—General De la Rey, the Boer leader, 
issues a counter proclamation to Lord Kitch- 


ener’s, announcing the intention of the Boers | 


to continue the struggle. 
SOUTH AMERICA, 


August 19.—Armed soldiers raid the station of 
Emperador, on the Panama Railway ; con- 
tinued engagements between Venezuelan 
and Colombian troops are reported. 


August 20.—The battle-ship /owa sails from San 
Francisco for Panama. 


August 21.—President Alfars, of Ecuador, says 





For Dyspepsia 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Dr. T. H. Anprews, late of Jefferson Medical College, 
Philadelphia, Pa., says: ‘‘ A wonderful remedy which | 


ve me most gratifying results in the worst forms of | 
pepsia,.’’ 





| WALTER SEIFERT. 


To Introduce Quickly 
Into a Million Families 


THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST 


(Founded by Benjamin Franklin, 1728) 
Will be sent to any ad- 
dress every week from 
now to January I, 1902, 
on receipt of only 


Cents 


Silver or Stamps 





Politics — Business 


The unrivalled success of THE Post in 
handling questions of national import is due 
chiefly to the fact that its contributors are the 
men who mould the policy of the nation, and 
who stand at the head of our greatest and most 
successful business enterprises. Such men as: 


HONORABLE GROVER CLEVELAND 
SENATOR ALBERT J. BEVERIDGE 
HONORABLE THOMAS B. REED 
SECRETARY LYMAN J. GAGE 
POSTMASTER-GENERAL 

CHARLES EMORY SMITH 
PRESIDENT LOUBET, of France 
RIGHT HONORABLE JAMES BRYCE, M. P. 
SENATOR CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 
THOMAS W. LAWSON, Boston Banker 
CHARLES M. SCHWAB, Am. Steel Corpor'n 
CHARLES R. FLINT, Am. Rubber Co. 
S. R. CALLAWAY, Pres. Am. Loc. Co. 
HONORABLE JAMES H. ECKELS, Banker 
ROBERT C. OGDEN (Wanamaker’s) 
JAMES J. HILL, Pres. N. P. R. R. 
CLEMENT A. GRISCOM, Am. Line S. S. Co. 
HARLOW N. HIGINBOTHAM 

Ot Marshall Field & Co. 


The End of the Deal, by Will Payne. A 
story of love and business which vibrates 
between the Chicago wheat pit and an old 
broker’s pretty daughter, 


A Most Lamentable Comedy, by William 
Allen White. A four-part novel dealing with 
the game of politics in Kansas. 


The Fire-Fighters, by H. E. Hamblen. 
An exciting series of stories of the life of the 
old volunteer firemen who ran with the ma- 
chine before the war. 


Tales of Old Turley, by Max Adeler. 
Six new stories by the author of “* Out of the 
Hurly-Burly ’’—the first humorous work he 
has done for twenty-five years. A country 
town just before the war is the scene. 


The Diary of a Harvard Professor, by 
C. M. Flandrau. A new series of deliciously 
clever little tales in which the author of 
The Diary of a Harvard Freshman views 
college life through the spectacles of Pro- 
fessor Fleetwood. 
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The Curtis Publishing Company, Philadelphia 





DON’T CET MARRIE 





UNTIL YOU WRITE FOR OUR 
SAMPLES OF ENGRAVED 





WEDDING INVITATIONS and ANNOUNCEMENTS 


pustxess CARDS porns, fins ana sizes MONOGRAM STATIONERY 


our SMART BOOK FORM itttoces‘tre smoorm. “O24, macroon er.” CHICAGO, 


QVISISANA Nature cure Sanitarium, 


family Sanitarium, surrounded by 300 acres of woods and 
lawns. Half mile from uo and post-office. Complete bydro- 
therapeutic treatment. Massage, electricity, Swedish move- | 
ments. First genuine air baths in U.S. Head Physician, Dr. | 








We give reduced rates 


California Cheap Rates, ov fovscinoudSoods 


all points in California, 
Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Write tor our rates before 
you ship. Send for Map of California and Los Angeles FREE. 


TRANS-CONTINENTAL FREIGHT C0., 38 Market Street, Chicago, Ill. 


KLI PS H. H. Ballard. s Pittsfield, Mass. 
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Pipe ‘Smoking i 
+Made Healthful ; 
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P Itis made with a reservoir into which all the 7 
poisonous nicotine flows. 
The siphon makes it impossible for the nico- 
= tine to he drawn into the mouth. Prevents the ¢ 
saliva reaching the tobacco. Bowl always dry. 
Blowing through the stem removes the nico- 
% tine. Itcan be done while smoking. It makes 
2 pipe-smoking non-injurious because it affords - 


a clean, wholesome, enjoyable smoke, without 

that ‘‘old pipe "’ odor and taste. , 

P Made of Frevch Brier, with Aluminum § 
$ Siphon and American Amber, Hornor Rubber $ 

Stem. A handsome pipe in every way. 


$100 by mail. Money cheerfully re- | 
funded if not satisfactory. q 
If in doubt, write for booklet. 


THE SIPHON TOBACCO PIPE CO., : 
Room 556D, i Broadway, New York ; 
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Ghe Light 
Nuisance 


in your home is utterly and en- 
tirely unnecessary. It is absurd to 
struggle along with a smoky, 
troublesome, unreliable and expen- 
sive method of illumination, when 
we can demonstrate very easily 
that it is possible to secure illumi- 
nation with none of these faults. 
There is perhaps no problem of the 
home more persistently worrisome 
than that of illumination, and as 
we have solved the question for 
so many people, we should like to 
send you our booklet W, which tells 
all about the best light in the world. 
It’s free for the asking. 


Ghe ANGLE LAMP CO. 


76 Park Plece, - - - New York 














Our unique method 
of serling mes in- 
terest Where 
no dea or. ‘sells our 
Pianos we sell 
direct; practically 
bring our large Boston establishment, Factory and 
Warerooms to your door. We will quote you our 
lowest prices, explain our Easy Pay System, as avail- 
able in the most —— vilg —» + - ¥29 United States 
as if you lived in Bos York. More than 
this, 4 our careful yey of a piano fails to peepee 
you, in other words, if you don’t want it after se 
and trying it, it returns to us and we pay rail. oll 
freights both ways. We solicit correspondence. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 


121 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








THE SANITARY STILL 


on your kitchen stove furnishes 
lenty of distilled aerated water at 
jUSTICE cost. DAVID asa tea kettle. 
REW- 
Bee 8. tamtidy, EOD “3 
have used your J amenemyy A Still. It has 
furnished wholesome water, and I 
=e pleasure in recommendi = 

to all who desire pure —. 
Still is simple and easy to operate. > 
The Sanitary Still” waa in the 
WHITE HOUSE. oye 
UNEQUALED. AVOIDCHEAPAND 

JED. A APA 
Write for Booklet. FLIMSY &TILLS 














Cuprigraph Co., 68 N. Green | St., Chicago » 





war between Colombia and Venezuela is im- 
a and that the conflicts up to date 
have been of a transitory nature. 


August 23.— The Colombian Government issues 
a decree suspending payments and authori- 
zing confiscation of supplies for war purposes 
and the forced levying of loans. 


August 24.—Colombian revolutionists threaten 
the towns of Bocas del Toro and Cocle. 


OTHER FOREIGN NEWS. 


August 19.—Details of the sinking of the Cana- 
dian-Pacific steamer /s/ander near Lynn Canal 
show a loss of about fifty lives and of $250,000 
in gold. 


August 20.—A great fire destroys 500 houses and 
some of the public buildings of Grand Bourg, 
French West Indies. 

American locomotives show their superiority 
over English-built engines in hauling heavy 
loads in Jamaica. 


August 21.—The French Ambassador at Con- 
stantinople breaks off diplomatic relations 
with the Porte, alleging duplicity on the part 
of the Ottoman Government in the dispute 
over the quays concession; the Bulgarian 
forces on the Turkish border have been rein- | 
forced, and a collision with the Ottoman | 

| 
' 





troops is feared. 


The Chilian Congress has refused to grant the | 
money for the representation of Chile at the 
Pan-American Congress, and it is likely that | 
Chile will not take part. 


August 22.—The French Foreign Office expects 
an amicable settlement of the French claims, 
and there is a general feeling in Paris that 
there will be no hostilities and no naval de- 
monstration. 


August 24.—Friction between France and Tur- 
key is allayed by the Porte yielding to the | 
most important of M. Constans *sdemands, in 
the matter of the quays concession at Con- 
stantinople. 

August 25 —Holbein, a cyclist, attempts to swim 
the English Channel by night, and is taken 
from the water in a perishing condition six 
miles from Dover. 


Domestic. 
THE STEEL SIRIKE. 


August 19.—The Steel Corporation succeeds in 
opening several of its mills with non-union 
men, and clashes take place at several points ; 
the Duquesne plant, at tirst claimed by the 
strikers, continues at work ; 600 emplovees of | 
the Pennsylvania works of the National Tube 
Company join the strikers. 
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SII Wene 
COTTA Seng 0 MILES 
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MANY ADVANTAGES. 


Perfect in fit, never ragged or uncomfortable. Very 
convenient, stylish, economical. Made of fine cloth 
and exactly resemble linen goods. Turn-down collars 
are reversible and give double service 


NO LAUNDRY WORK. 

When soiled, discard. Ten collars or five 
pairs of cuffs, 25c. By mail, 30c. Send 6c. 
in stamps for sample collar or pair of cuffs. Name 
size and style. 


REVERSIBLE COLLAR CO., Dept. 19, Boston. 

















@ EVERY CENUINE eo 


KREMENTZ 


ONE PIECE COLLAR BUTTON 


Has the name “‘ Krementz”’ stamped on the back, show- 





| ing quality, whether solid or plate, as our plate outwears 
| some solid buttons. Beware of imitations, You get a 


| new one without charge in case a genuine Krementz 


August 22 —The Steel Corporation succeeds in | 
artially manning the Star Tin-plate Works, 
in Pittsburg, with non-union men; Presi- 
dent Shaffer expresses willingness to submit 


the strike to arbitration of Bishop Potter, | 


Archbishop Ireland, or Seth Low. 
| 
August 23.—A conference of Amalgamated Asso- 
ciation officials and John Mitchell, and other 
labor leaders, takes place in Pittsburg, with- 
out result. 


August 24.—A despatch from Pittsburg declares 
thata committee of the National Civic Fed- 
eration will carry to officials of the Steel | 
Corporation conciliatory proposals that may | 
end the strike. 


OTHER DOMESTIC NEwSs. 


August 20.— An armed mob drivesall the negroes 
out of Pierce City, Mo., after lynching a man 
accused of outrage, shooting another negro, 
and burning another in his home. 


August 21.—Sefior Vicuna, minister from Chile 
to the United States, dies in Buffalo. 


Iowa Democrats meet in state convention 
and nominate Thomas J. Phillips for gover- 
nor. 

August 22.—President McKinley issues a procla- 
mation inviting all the nations of the world 
to take partin the Louisiana Purchase Ex- 
position, to be held at St. Louis. 


Secretary Hay arrives in Canton and confers 
with the President on international ques- 
tions. 





August 24.—Treasury officials discover an ex- 
tensive conspiracy to smuggle Chinese into 
the United States from Mexico. | 


August 25 —Henry Noles, a negro convicted of | 
rape and murder, is burnt at the stake in | 
Winchester, Tenn. 


AMERICAN DEPENDENCIES. 


August 25.—/P*%ilip~pines: Four companies of 
troops are added to the garrison at Manila; 
the Pilipino General Coreel, with seventeen 

officers and seventy-three men, surrenders; 

F.. W. Atkinson’s annual report on educa- 

tional conditions in the islands is made public. 





button is damaged from any cause. Special styles for 
dies’ Shirt Waists and * 
Children’s Dresses. Sold 
by all jewelers. The Story 
of a Collar Button free 
on request. 
KREMENTZ & CO. 
63 Chestnut St., Newark, NJ 


For Personal Comfort, 


Use the Improved Wash- 
burne Patent Cuff Holders. 
They cannot slip. Instantly 
released. By mail, 2zocents the 
pair. Catalogue of scarf hold- 
‘ ers and other novelties made 
>with Washburne Fasteners, 
i Free. 
AMERICAN RING CO., 

Box 55, Waterbury, Conn. 






















A New Idea in Trunks 


The STALLMAN DRESSER 
TRUNK is constructed on new 
principles. Draws instead of trays. 
A place for everything and every 
thing in its place. The bottom as 
accessible as the top. Defies the 

ge-smasher. Costs no more 
than a good box trunk Sent 
|_C.0.D., with privilege of examina 
ation. Send 2c. stamp for illus- 
trated « wey 
A. STALLMAN, 
4 W. Spring St., Columbus, 0. 









ONE DROP LASTS THIRTY DAYS 
pf Wllee SEELY PERFUME CO. 
se EO gp DOT 75¢ 654th St. Detroit. Nich 





fafilicted with} Thompson’s Eye Water 





Readers of Tae Lirgrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers, 
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A Shakespearian Classic 


FREE 


If you do not own a 
complete Shakespeare, 
or if you own acomplete 
set and the Notes are not 
sufficiently full and 
clear, if there are no 
satisfactory Glossaries, 
no Critical Comments, or 
no Helps to the study of the plays, send us 
your name and address and six cents in 
stamps to pay postage, and we will forward 
to you an elegantly printed copy of 


“Shakespeare, The Man,” 


by Walter Bagehot. This brilliant and unique 
essay makes a booklet of nearly 100 pages. With 
it we will send a fine photogravure plate, and a 
colored chromatic plate, representing scenes from 
the plays, and hints regarding the study of the 
plays. We make this offer to enable us to give 
you some information regarding the best Shake- 
speare ever published, and it is made only to 
reliable men and women. Send name and address 
and six cents in stamps to pay postage. Mention 
this paper when writing. 


THE SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY, 
78 Fifth Avenue, - - - New York. 














FREE! FREE! 
RELIABLE MONTHLY MINING JOURNAL. 


Those contemplating investments in Gold and Copper 
Stocks and desiring the best obtainable should send for 
this paper FREE FOR ONE YEAR, a banner mining 
pores by mining men. Articles on *‘ Bank Stocks vs. Min- 
ng Investments,” “ How Seven Hundred Earned One 
Hundred Thousand,” “From Collier to Congress,” and 
others clearly indicating the road to fortune through 
mining investments. Of decided interest to Discriminat- 
ing Investors who are seeking the safest mining invest- 
ment with assurance of prompt and satisfactory returns. 

Send name and P. O. address to 


HATHAWAY & CO., 
19-21 PARK ROW, NEW YORK CITY. 














Rio—eR AGENTS WANTED 


One in each town to ride and exhibit 
sample 1901 Bicycle BEST MAKES 


1901 Models, $10 to $18 


"99 & '00 Models, high grade, $7 to $i2. 
500 Second hand Wheels 







) 

\ 
\\ all makes and models, gees as new, 
\) z 
an on approval and ten days 
trial without a centin advance. 
EARN A BICYCLE iistribut- 
ing Catalogues for us. We have a 
wonderful proposition to Agents for 
1901. Write at once for our Bargain 
Special Offer. Address Dept. xg, 


MEAD CYGLE GO., Chicago 
SEE THAT CLIP ? 


The Niagara Clip holds securely 
from the thinnest sheet of paper up 
to 4 inch in thickness, and can be 
used over and overagain, Better than 
pins for filing letters, records, cards 
etc. Avoid unsightly pin-holes in at- 
taching second letters, business cards, 
checks, drafts, invoices, etc. Put up 
in boxes of 100 especially for desk con- 
venience. Sample box 20 cts. postpaid. 


FAC SIMILI 






Avrents 
Wanted 


NIACARA CLIP CO., 123 Liberty St.,N.Y.City. 





A RARE TREAT IN 


TEAS & COFFEES. 


BEST IMPORTED at almost 
HALF PRICES. 
Ogonas, ey Young Hysons, Gunpowders, English 
reakfasts, Souchongs, Congous, Assams ver 
27c to 57c } 


and Ceylons from..... 
VERY BEST ROASTED COFFEES from.. [Q¢ to 29¢ pe" 
. 

NO PRESENTS 


The Goods are sold on their merits, 
CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA co., 
P.0. Box290 - - - - 66 Church Street, New York 


The Natural Body Brace advertised in this paper in the 
firstissue of this month, is a delightful, certain remedy for 
ailments peculiar to women and girls. It makes walking and 
work easy; gives figure and light step. Write the 
Natural Body Brace Co., Box 713, Salina. Kan., for free illus- 
trated book. 


CHESS. 


| 
| 
| {All communications for this Department should 
be addressed : “Chess Editor, LITERARY | 


DIGEST.’’] 


Problem 585. 
By T. TAVERNER. 
Contributed by S. W. Bampton, Franklin C.C., 


Black—Seven Pieces. 
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White—Ten Pieces. 











3brrbr; 254B; 8; 2p4Q; 2p2k2;5P2; 
4Pr1KR;2S2RBr1. 
White mates in two moves. 


ee 

Mr. Taverner is the Chess-editor of Zhe Football 
and Field, and a “specialist in two-movers.” 7he 
B.C. M. (August) publishes his latest problem - 


6b1;6r1;4p2 bj 1p5S; 1RiPk2S;1qp 
3B. 


rp3;2K2Prr%;4Rr!I 
White mates in two moves. 


Problem 586. 


By E. SAMUEL. 


Tie for Second and Third Prizes Canterbury Times 


Jubilee Tourney. 


Black —Eight Pieces. 
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W hite—Four Pieces. 

















| Q7;8; 
1;6Rs 


White mates in three moves. 


rpoOo;,1pips4; 


Correspondence Chess. 


Thus far only two persons have sent their names 
for our Correspondence Directory: H. M. Coss, 
Cattaraugus, N. Y.; R. J. Williams, Ashland, 
Pa. 
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Philadelphia. 
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pleases 


Keeps 
Healthy 
Children 
Healthy, 
and Makes 
Weak 
Children 
Strong. 






An Ideal 


Breakfast Food 


|for every member of 
levery family, every 
iday of the year. 


For Sale By Grocers Everywhere. 
Manufactured only by 
The Franklin Mills Co., Lockport, N. ¥ 





Secure at once from St. Paul, the Fur Centre of America, 
THE 1901-02 


International Fur Authority 


An Exponent of Famous Albrecht Furs. 

This complete catalog thoroughly 
rev.ews and illustrates all the correct 
and standard styles in furwear, im 
parting valuable and reliable infor- 
mation and lowest market prices. 

It is the only comprehensive fur 
guide igsued, and is a most desirable 
work to possess. 

Th* long and intimate connections 
of E. Albrecht & Son with the trap- 
pers of the Northwest are interwoven 

with the early history of American 
Fur Interests. Their vast resources, 
thorough connection with leading 
European Fur Markets, enable them 
to offer unconditionally the world’s 
best in furs at minimum prices. 


Send 2c. stamp to cover postage. 


E. ALBRECHT & SON, Box G, 20 E. 7th Street, St. Paul, Mina. 
Fur Headquarters of the United States. 



























“‘Don’t shout’! 


“*T hear you, I can hear 
now as well as anybody. 
“** How?’ Oh, some- 
thing new—The Morley 
Ear-Drum. I’ve a pair in my 
ears now, but you can’t see ’em 
—they’re invisible. | wouldn’t 
know I had’em in myself, only 
that I hear all right.” 
The Morley ar-drum makes up for 
deficiencies of the impaired 
natural ear. Entirely dif- 
ferent from any other de- 
vice. No drugs. Nowire, 
rubber, metal nor glass. 


Invisible, comfortable, safe. 
Adjusted by any " 


ing the Morley Ear-drum, FREE 
THE MORLEY CO., Department R. 
N. E. Cor. 16th & Chestnut Streets, Philadelphia. 
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your next house-cleaning -WiSne~2 


Readers of Tae Lirzrary Digest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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Solution of Problems. 
No. 579. 
Key-move, Q—R 4. 











No. 580. 
B—R 4 B—B 2 Qx P, mate 
. oo 2. 3. ———— 
K—R8 K—R 7 
nae e P—Kt 3, mate 
2. — 3.—_—-— 
P—R 7 
seevce B—Be2 Q—R 5, mate 
a 2. oa 3. —_—— 
K—R7 PxP 
saveas Q—B a2, ch Q—B sq, mate 
eee Pe a (eee: 
P—R 7 K—R 8 (must) 
Nebece Q—R s! Q—Q sq, mate 
25 Sa mat i seaaen ei rs 
Px P K—B 8 
basnee B—B 2, mate 
2. —_ — 3. -——— 
Other 


Both problems solved by a Ww. University 
of Virginia; the Rev. I. W. foc < bing Pa.; C. 
R. Oldham, Moundsville, W. Va.; M. Marble, 
Worcester, Mass.; the Rev. G. D., New Orleans ; 
A Knight, Hillsboro, ‘Tex.; the Rev. J. G. Law, 
Walhalla, S. C.; Dr. B. J. B., Webster Groves, 
M4d.; C. K. Stewart, Montgomery, Ala.; T. Hil- 
ers, Paterson, N. J.; O. C. Pitkin, Syracuse, N. 
ae L. R., Corning, Ark.; Prof. A. Thompson, Cal- 
vert, Tex.; Dr. T. H. C., Philadelphia; D. G. Har- 
ris, Memphis, ‘Tenn. 

(only): The Rev. F. H. Johnston, Tarboro, 
N. C. W. R. Coumbe, Lakeland, Fla.; Dr. H. W. 
Fannin, Hackett, Ark.; W. J. L., Richmond, Va.; 
W. W. S., Randolph-Macon System, Lynchburg, 





7 3 
the soap which began its 
sale in the 18th century, 


sold all through the 19th 


and is selling in the 2oth. 


Sells all over the world. 


The “Best” Light 


a portable 100 candle power I cost- 
only 2 cts. per week. Makes and burns 
itsown gas. Brighter than electricity or 
acetylene, and cheaper taan kerosene. No 
Dirt. NoGrease. NoOdor. Over 100 styles. 
Lighted instantly with a, match. Every 
lamp warranted. Agents Wanted Everywhere. 


THE “‘BEST” LIGHT CO. 
92 E, Sth Street, CANTON, OHIO. 











A Syringe : 


direct. It consists of two nickel cylin- 
ders, with air pumps between to create 
compressed air in one cylinder and 
vacuum suction in other. Open valve 
and compressed air forces liquid from 
one cylinder in six streams through top 
of hozzle. Send to-day for our booklet. 
Sent free on request. 


Sipho Syringe Co. 
843 Chatham Street, RACINE, WISCONSIN 
or, 2020 J., Amer. Tract Bldg., New York. 


Such as physicians use is now offered E 


Opium habits per- 
oa sured at 
home. No loss of 
time from Speer] 








—no relapses. Free sample 8 er in 2 > seal 
envelope). Describe case. we a 
Binz Building, Houston, iB 
Sold on commission ; pared 
AUTHOR'S MSS for [5 ay eee Short Mory } ad 
5 booklet to HAWTHORNE nt MOEN. 
CY, 70-Fifth Ave., New York. 
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Va.; R. H.R., Boyce, Va.; G. Patterson, Winnipeg, 
. H.M. “y oss, C attaraugus, N. Y.; Dr.J.M Diaz, 
| Santa ne, mw. M.: 5. T. GCG... W omack, Tex.; Dr. G: 
|S. “enna Jackson, Mo.; the Rev. P. Read. 
Des Moines, Ia.; |. H. Louden, Bloomington, Ind.; 
|} Dr. W. B. D. Manitou, Col.; W. H. Sexton, De- 
troit, Mich.; Dr. W. Petry, Newark, N. J; the 
Rev. S. M. Morton, D.D., E flingham, Ill ; the Rev. 
A. De R. Meares, Ronda, N. C. me 2 Dunn, 
| Ocala, Fla.; O. C. B., Humboldt, Kan.; Dr. E. 
Harvey, Norwich, Can.; C. D. Whipple, Bear, 
Idaho. 

Comments (5 79): “Very nice, with pretty mates” 
—M. M.; “A gem of purest ray ——- hen - as 
“Remarkable for beauty and skill”—A K.; “Very 
simple ”—J. G. L.; * Masterful. Equal to the best 
2-er lever met with” H. J.; “Excels in those 
many details which, w hen combined, constitute a 
masterpiece. Key-mov e, economy, balance, and 
moderate difficultness all c “13 ibute to make this 
a avorthy prize 2-er "—W. “Not difficult for 
rst prize "—Dr. H. W. F.; WV ery ’ fair We. 3. be 

(580): “A beautiful problem. The fine ‘try’ B 
B7 nearly caught me. The method of defending 
this ‘try’ is one of the fine points of the problem" “ 








_ M.; “One of the hardest nuts of the season 
3,D;“A real problem puzzle”—A ‘A peer 
iess problem. The trouble is with the second 


move”—J.G.L.; “After the kev-move if P x P, 
the ‘problem is similar to the ‘ Little Teazer’ No, 
557”"—Dr. B. J. B. 

The “joke” of this problem, by which so many 


were caught, is the Knighting of the P. as follows: | 
} 


3—B 7 B—Kt pall. 
I. 2. Now 3 Q—B 
P—R 7 P —R8 8 (Kt) 
for Kt x Q. 

In addition to those reported, Dr. G. S. H., the 
Rev. F. &. J. H..L., Dr. W. B. D., 8. M. M., got 
577; J. T. G.. 573 and 577; C. D. W., and J. F. F 
577 and 578 ; W. H..S., 578 


21s not mate, 


”? 


Twenty-four States and Canada are represented 
this week. 

No. 582 is puzzling our soivers. Only two per- 
sons, thus far, have found the solution. 


Morphy and the Modern Masters. 


TORONTO, KAN., August 17, 1901. 

CHESS-EDITOR LITERARY DIGES1 

On reading in the current number of THE DI- 
GEst an article headed “Morphy or Lasker,” by 
Franz Drobny in the Schachzer/ung, 1 was struck 
by the unreasonable conclusion to be drawn from 
statements made by theauthor. Drobny says: “I 
am confident that 1f Morphy, with his Chess- 
strength of 1859, were to be pitted to-day, not 
merely against Lasker, but against any one of the 
modern masters, he would be beaten uncondition- 
ally.” Further along he refers to “the enormous 
disparity between Morphy and the other masters 
of the very first rank of hisday.” ‘This latter state- 
ment is true, for the records of Morphy’s play 
prove it ; but if Drobny’s first statement is correct, 
that any of the masters of to-day could beat Mor- 
phy unconditionally, what then may we conclude 
| to bethe relative strength of the masters of to-day 
and such players as Anderssen, Iowenthal, and 
Horrwitz, since there was an “enormous dispar- 
ity” between them and Morphy? Why, the infer- 
ence is plain that such players were not masters 
at all, according to the present standard, because 
any of the modern masters could give them odds. 
If Showalter, for instance, could beat Morphy 
(and Drobny says he could) as easily as Morphy 
| beat Anderssen, then certainly Showalter could 
give Anderssen at least Pawnand move Anders- 
sen would not be strong enough to play at the 
last board in the cable-match. Does anybody who 
is familiar with Anderssen’s Chess believe this? 
| Hardly. There isnot such 2 great disparity be- 
| tween the masters of forty years ago and now. 
| In 1866, when Steinitz reached the zenith of his 
Chess-powers, he won his match against Anders- 
| sen by a score of only 8 to 6. The truth is, An- 
| derssen and the others would play just as 


© | creditable Chess now as they did then, and the 


| disparity between Morphy and the other masters 
| of hisday would very likely apply equally as well 
with the modern masters. C. A. BUCK. 
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For Well People. 


An Easy Way to Keep Well. 


It is easy to keep well if we would only observe 
each day a few simple rules of health. 

The all important thing is to keep the stomach 
right and to do this it is not necessary to diet or to 
follow a set rule or bill of fare. Such pampering 
simply makes a capricious appetite and a feeling 
that certain favorite articles of food must be avoided. 








subject, he says: ‘‘I am 68 years old and have never 
had a serious illness, and at the same time my life 

| has been largely an indoor one, but I early discov 

ered that the way to keep healthy was to keep « 
healthy stomach, not by eating bran crackers or 
dieting of any sort; on the contrary I always eat 
what my appetite craves, but for the past eight 
years Ihave made it a daily practice to take one or 
two of Stuart’s Dyspepsia Tablets after each meal 
and I attribute my robust health for a man of my 
age to the regular daily use of Stuart’s Tablets. 

‘My physician first advised me to use them be- 
cause he said they were perfectly harmless and were 
not a secret patent medicine, but contained only the 
natural digestives, peptones and diastase, and afte 
using them a few weeks I have never ceased to thank 
him for his advice. 

“IT honestly believe the habit of taking Stuart’s 
Dyspepsia Tablets after meals is the real health habit, 
because their use brings health to the sick and ailing 
and preserves health to the well and strong.” 

Men and women past fifty years of age need a safe 
digestive after mea!'s to insure a perfect digestion 
and to ward off disease, and the safest, best known 
and most widely used is Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets. 

They are found in every well-regulated household 
from Maine to California and in Great Britain and 
Australia are rapidly pushing their way into popular 
favor. : 

All druggists sell Stuart's Dyspepsia Tablets, full 
sized packages at 50 cents, and for‘a weak stomach 
a fifty cent package will often do fifty dollars worth 
of good. 


| 
| Prof. Wiechold gives pretty good advice on this 
| 


1877 FOR 24 YEARS 1901 
We Have Successfully Treated 


CANCER 


THE BERKSHIRE HILLS SANATORIUM 
has no rivals. Describe your case, and we will send pre- 
= the most complete treatise on the subject of Cancer and 
umors ever published, and will refer you to persons whom 
we have successfully treated that were similarly afflicted. 


DRS. W. E. BROWN @ SON, No. Adams, Mass. 








If afflicted with | 
sore eyes, use | 





Thompson’s Eye Water 
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Opi 
Alcohol, Opium, 
| WHITE PLAINS, ¥-Y. 
Drug Using. BUFFALO, N. Y. 
The disease yields easily to the | OGDENSBURG, N. ¥. 
Double Chloride of Gold Treat- 
KEELEY INSTITUTES. 


Communications confidential. 
Write for particulars. 





=: 


’ 





administered at these | LEXINGTON, MASS, 
PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
WEST HAVEN, CONN, 





Readers of Tae Lirzrary Dicest are asked to mention the publication when writing to advertisers. 
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NECESSARY BOOKS FOR EVERY WELL-EQUIPPED SCHOOL 


Standard Works of Vital Importance and Help in the School, College, or University. 


Funk & Wagnall’s 
Standard Dictionary 


(Regular Subscription Edition with Atlas, Latest Words, etc.) 


Embracing many new dictionary features, and includin 
vantages of surprising convenience and value. 


specialists ; 533 


exclusive ad- 
Nearly 250 eminent 


readers for quotations ; 304,000 vocabulary terms (79,000 


more than any other existing dictionary); 125,000 synonyms and an- 
tonyms ; 45,000 choice quotations ; 88 pages colored —— and cyclopedic 
matter of 28.000 entries ; 5,000 illustrations ; 21 beautiful colored plates ; 
appendix of 500.000 facts ; cost over one million dollars. Send for Easy 


Instalment Terms. 


UNAPPROACHED EDUCATIONAL FEATURES 


Common Meaninos Given First.— 
The common meaning of the word 
is given first, the rarer meanings 
and etymology afterward. 

A VALUABLE System oF Group 
Inpexes is provided exclusively in 
the Standard Dictionary. By this 
system all the facts concerning im- 
portant classes of words are easily 
ascertained. 

Futt. Lists oF SYNONYMS AND 
AntTonyms.—To the important de- 
partment of synonyms and an- 
tonyms the Standard devotes more 


DispuTeD SPELLINGS AND PRo- 
NUNCIATIONS have been dealt with 
more thoroughly than ever before. 

Tue Proper Use oF PREPOSITIONS 
has been explained with many illus- 
trations throughout the Standard. 

COMPOUNDING AND SYLLABICATION 
or Worps have been, for the first 
time in dictionary making, reduced 
to a scientific system. 

THe Proper Use or CaPITAL 
Initia. Letters is indicated 
throughout the vocabulary. 





— than any other work. being 
e only dictionary giving antonyms. 
Tae ATLAS OF THE WorLD, with 88 


A VaLuaBLt DEPARTMENT OF 
“Fautty Dicrion” gives many 
examples of the wrong use of 
pat the latest and best maps, | words, and corrects many common 

an extremely vz.luable feature. errors of speech and writing. 


The New York Herald: “It is a triumph in the art of publication. It 
is the most satisfactory and most complete dictionary yet printed.” 

St. James’s Budget, London: “‘ [t should be the pride of Literary America 
as it is the admiration of Literary England.” 


The Students’ 
Standard Dictionary 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnalis Standard Dictionary.) 


Thoroughly new from cover to cover with exclusive features of extraor- 
Sonty epee. It is the work throughout of many eminent - 
ists. Every particular of its arrangement has been especially designed to 
fully meet the most exacting requirements of the modern dictionary. 
62,284 terms, besides 1,224 pictorial illustrations, 2,000 antonyms, full 
etymologies, use of prepositions indicated, etc. With cary a appendix. 
Large 8vo, 915 pp, Cloth, Leather Back, $2.50. Bound in Full ther, 
$4.00. Patent Thumb Index, 50 Cents Extra. 


Journal of Education, Boston : ‘‘This is a treasure. No one can conceive 
the wealth of information, the convenience for reference, the elimination of 
non-essentials which make this book worth much more than the price to 
any student, teacher, or writer."’ 

Boston Herald : ‘‘ The Students’ Standard is to be preferred to all other 

in high schools 





dictionaries meant for office or desk use, and for 
and academies.”’ 


The Standard 
Intermediate-School Dictionary 


(Abridged from the Funk & Wagnails Standard Dictionary.) 
This is the latest and most perfect school dictionary in the English 


language. It gives the orthography, unciation. meaning, and 
etym| of 38,000 words and phrases. are 800 tasteful i:lustra- 
tions. No other school dictionary approaches this. 8vo, Cloth. Cover 
Design. Price, $1.00. 


Gen. James Grant Wilson, President of the American Authors’ Guild : 
“I deem it superior to any similar volume that has yet come under my 
notice. I fail to see any feature of the work that can not be commended.’ 

Journal, Boston, Mass.: “ The vocabulary supplies all the needs that will 
arise in the public schools. The definitions make the dictionary 
superior to those commonly used. There are nosuch disappointing features 
as the ordinary dictionary presents." 


Cyclopedia of Classified Dates 


This Cyclopedia gives the notable events of universal] history from the 
earliest times down to the present. All thedates and events are entered 
in chronological order. Overtwo hundred thousand facts are presented, 
classified under topics representing every department of interest. The 
work thus combines within its covers the features of a comprehensive 
outline of the world’s history, a biographical dictionary. a Gosraphics! 
gazetteer, and a cyclopedic record of progress and thought. The contents 
ak pees | accessible. Large 8vo, Cloth, 1,462 pp., $10.00; Sheep, $12.50 ; 
Half Morocco, $15.0) ; Full Morocco, $18.00. 
Hon. Carroll D. Wright, Bureau of Statistics, Washington, D.C.: ‘*One 
of the most valuable books of dates that have yet been published.” 
J. FP. McCurdy, Ph.D., LL.D., Toronto, Ontario: “Invaluable as a book 
of reference to the universal history of the world.” 








FUNK & WACNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


English Synonyms, Antonyms, 
and Prepositions 


Over 7,500 classified and discriminated synonyms. Nearly 4,500 classified 
antonyms. Correct use of prepositions shown by illustrative examples. 
Hints and helps’on the accurate use of words, revealing surprising possi- 
bilities of fulness, freedom, and.variety of utterance, By Jas.C Fe RNALD, 
Editor Syn, Ant, and Prep. Department in the Standard Dictionary. 
12mo, 574 pp. Heavy Cloth Binding. Price, $1.50. 


President Cochran, Brooklyn Polytechnic Institute: ‘This book will do 
— to secure rhetorical perspicuity, propriety, and precision of expression 
than an 93 


other text-book of higher Englis: Te ee 
my F rocklyn Citizen: “It is, indeed, satisfactory attempt in 


New Cyclopedia of 
Practical Quotations 


Thirty thousand choice quotations from the world’s best authors. Prov- 
erbs from the French, German, and other modern foreign lan es, 
Full list of Latin law terms. All foreign quotations supplied with trans- 
lations. Every quotation and subject is made oo” accessible by a 
complete index system. By J. K. Hoyt. 8vo, 1205 pp. Buckram, $6.00; 
Law Sheep, $3.00; Half Morocco, $10.00 ; Full Morocco, $12 00. 


Hon. Joseph H. Choate: ‘I have always found it the most complete and 
useful book of the kind ever published.” ~ 

Prof. Goldwin : “I hope the book will meet with the measure of 
success which the care bestowed on it deserves.” 


English Compound Words 
and Phrases 


Valuable principles and rules for compounding, ther with a list of 

40,000 Compound Words. By F. Horace Traut, Editor of **Com 

Pre gen the Standard Dictionary. 8vo, Cloth, Leather Back, 311 pp. 
ce, $2.50. 


a ope You: State Educational Journal: ‘‘ This book may be considered a 
nal authority.” 

Journal of Educstion, Boston: ‘‘The work gives, in shape for instant 
use, just the informatiou needed.”’ 


The Essentials of Elocution 


Novel ways by which to perfect every gesture and articulation to that 
high degree of art where the art itself is concealed and the hearer is made 
oblivious of everything but the sentiments uttered by the speaker. These 
talksare radical departures from old-time methods. By ALFRrep AYRES, 
author of “The Orthoepist,” ‘*The Verbalist,” ete., ete. 12mo, Cloth, 
Deckle Edges, with Frontispiece. Price, 75 cents, 


Richard Henry Stoddard : “It is brightly written and original.” 
The Lutheran Observer: “It is worth mcvs than all the ponderous 
philosophies on the subject.” 


Before an Audience 3 


This is not a book on elocution, but treats, in a new and original way 
age yan 9 The author devotes ienlar attention to the use 
he will in public speaking. and em creative rather than imitative 
speaking. By*NaTHaN SHEPPARD. 12mo, Cloth, 152 pages. Price, 75 cts. 


The Literary World, Boston: “We advise every Boge speaker to read 
at least the opening chupter of this book ; the rest will follow.” 

The Sun, New York : * He writes in a pungent and sometimes ¢olloquial 
style, and illustrates his ideas by an abundance of anecdotes."’ 


Historical Lights 


Or six thousand historical extracts, illustrating thirty thousand topics. 
Especially arranged for teachers and others who have occasion to use 
illustrations drawn from historical literature. The contents consist of 
facts, incidents, examples, and precedents selected from standard 
histories. The subjects are arranged in alphabetical order under topics 
relating to religious, social, and political life—to mora! and civil govern- 
ment, The book has a cross-reference index, also an index of 
re ae All authors and chapters quoted are indicated. 8vo, 
loth, 964 pp., $5.00; Sheep, $6.50. 


Hon. Abram S. Hewitt : ‘It is altogether the best historical reference- 
book ever published.”’ 

Gen. Stewart L. Woodford: ‘‘ An instructive, well-considered, and well- 
arranged compilation.” 
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Thinkers 
Use 


Postum 
Coffee. 


SUCCESSFUL THINKERS 


Nowadays Study Their Food and Drink. 


Study the cause of their own bodily trou- 
bles, and when they find the subtle drug of 
coffee is acting badly on the curious and deli- 
cate nervous system, they have common sense 
enough to stop. 

Many famous brain workers use Postum 
Cereal Food Coffee, a delicious morning cup 
when properly boiled to bring out the princi- 
ples which it contains for rebuilding the nerve 
centers and bodily structures. 

Furnished by grocers, 15 and 25 cents. 





McKESSON é ROBBINS 
97 FULTOM STREET NEW YORK 
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Registered Trade Mark. 


The Leading 
Medical Authorities 


of the United States and Europe 
indorse and recommend that their 
petients wear the 


Dr. Deimel Linen-Mesh 
Underwear, 

not for any medicinal qualities, but 
simply because it is rational under- 
wear and conforms more closely to 
the laws of hygiene than any under- 
wear known. 

Booklet and samples of linen-mesh at 


«The Linen Store,’’ 


James McCutcheon & Co., 


14 West 23d Street, New York. 











A 
Outwears Leather ! ‘ 


WATERPROOF, GREASE PROOF. STAIN PROOF. 


Looks exactly like 
leather and costs 
half as much. 


Unlike the common 
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A piece, 18 x 18 Inches, suffictent io cover a chair 
seat, will be sent for 25 cents. 


Sample Free! wr 2 Sting Come 
panion, sent for 2c. stamp with your upholsterer’s name 
“* Received the highest award at the Philadel- 
la Export Exposition over all competitors 
y recommendation of committee appointed 
by Franklia Institute.” 
Caution! Thereare worthless and dangerous imitations. 


ine goods have “ Pantasote ” stamped on the edge. 
\20 Brodeasy Soe rer a 2 * City. 
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